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Sheep and Wool Affairs at Washington 


At the end of the first three weeks of my stay in Wash- 
ington progress can be reported on several lines that are 
of concern to the sheep industry. Unfortunately it has not 
yet been possible to secure final official action upon any of 
our objectives. These objectives will be discussed in order. 


Renewal of Wool Loan 


On the renewal of the wool marketing loan, the 
officials’ hands were tied until February 24. (This is being 
written on March 4.) The Commodity Credit Corporation 
was due to expire next June and the committees in both 
branches of Congress did considerable discussing before 
the law was amended (February 24) to continue the corpora- 
tion until 1941 with authorized capital of $900,000,000. 
The corporation’s loans on 11 million bales of cotton were 
the cause of most of the discussion. 

The two officials of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration who worked out the 1938 wool plan and 
prepared it for the approval of the President and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture are no longer with the government. 
Their successors in the A.A.A. are most fair and capable. 
They must of course familiarize and satisfy themselves upon 
all angles of wool loaning, since the law requires that such 
loans must first be proposed to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Last year’s loan was figured to average 17.3 cents at the 
farm or ranch. That was 75 per cent of the “parity price.” 
The parity price is based on the average farm price of the 
pre-war period (August 1909 to July 1914) which, for 
wool, was 18.3 cents. Then that figure was increased by 
26 per cent because farmers were then paying for the things 
they bought 26 per cent more than in the pre-war period. 
The 75 per cent loan on wool is the highest proportion of 
the parity price that has been loaned on any commodity 
under the Act of 1938. If it should be decided to again loan 
75 per cent on wool the actual loan would be slightly 
below last year because there has been some decline in the 
index of prices paid by farmers. 

Messrs. Fawcett and Wilson and I hope to reach the 
final session soon. The announcement of whether there 
will be a loan and its rate will be made by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation whenever the decision is reached. 


Trade Agreements 


Both the Congress and the Department of State seem 
to have lost interest in the Trade Agreement Program. 
Rumors still persist regarding intention of the State Depart- 
ment officials to effect a trade with Australia or Argentina, 
but no one knows what basis there is for the rumor. 


In the Congress twenty-four bills have been introduced 
calling for everything from cancellation of trade agreements 
already made down to the milder, but very effective proposal 
of the O’Mahoney resolution declaring it to be the opinion 
of the Senate that, under the provisions of the Constitution, 
trade agreements should be approved by the Senate. None 
of the bills or resolutions have been set for committee 
hearing. It is plain that a great many Senators and Congress- 
men are opposed to the trade agreement idea but whether 
or not they are in a majority is not known. Perhaps the 
unpopularity of the agreements is causing the State Depart- 
ment to delay making new ones until more can be known 
about the effects of the last ones with the United Kingdom 
and Canada. Or the threat of some Congressmen to repeal 
the law of 1934 if further change is made in the sugar duty 
may have given pause. 

The western group in the House of Representatives 
has named a committee consisting of Murdock (Utah), 
O’Connor (Montana) and Pierce (Oregon) to lodge with 
Secretary Hull a protest against any change in wool duties 

It is interesting to observe that the power to make 
trade agreements given by Congress to the President expires 
on June 1, 1940. If the program is to continue it will be 
necessary to have action by Congress in advance of the 
next election. This consideration may also give pause to 
the State Department, though it still is possible to announce 
intention to negotiate with other countries and to complete 
new agreements while the present law is in effect. 


Appropriation for Predatory Animal Control 


Our testimony in favor of increasing to $1,000,000 the 
appropriation to the Biological Survey for predatory animal 
and rodent control was given on February 28 before the 
subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations. 
The committee is taking a strong position of opposition to 
increases in appropriations to the department. We argued 
that the extra $350,000 requested would save many times 
that amount to western stockmen and farmers, and that such 
expenditures made now might permit a lower appropriation 
after coyotes are brought under control; also that the federal 
government is not contributing its share in view of its land 
holdings in the West and the larger amounts furnished by 
the states, counties, and stockmen’s organizations. 


Fabric Labeling 


The “Wool Products Labeling Bill” (Senate 162) was 
the subject of three days of hearings before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. The corresponding committee of the House opened 





hearings on February 2£, which vere expected to close about 
March 10. The arguments and testimony on both sides 
are much the same as those presented last year when the 
Schwartz bill passed the Senate and was favorably reported 
by the House Committee. 

A large part of the testimony of opponents is aimed 
at the provision which would require labeling of cloth or 
garments to show the content of reclaimed wool. The cloak 
and suit manufacturers of New York and the spokesmen for 
manufacturers of men’s suits object to Jabeling to show 
even the content of rayon or cotton. Congressman Martin 
(Colorado), sponsor of H.R. 944, and Congressman South 
(Texas) have taken a very strong stand for the bill. in the 
hearings. Mr. Wilson came to Washington direct from the 
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convention in Texas to work on the fabric labeling bill. 


Reorganization 


A new and greatly toned down bill for reorganization 
of government departments is scheduled for consideration 
by the House on March 6. This bill would prescribe limits 
for shifting of bureaus by the President and would allow 
the Congress to veto his recommendations. At that the 
measure is likely to be further modified before being sent 
to the Senate. Western Congressmen have given notice that 
they will oppose any bill that would make possible the 
transfer of the Forest Service. 


F. R. M. 








Reduction in Interest 


Rates 


OLLOWING action of the Boards 

of Directors of the twelve Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks, the loan 
and discount rate of the banks was re- 
duced to 11% per cent per annum ef- 
fective February 24. In announcing 
the reduction, the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration pointed out that during the 
past five years the loan and discount 
rate has been reduced from 3 per cent 
to the present rate. During the same 
period, the earnings of the banks, after 
payment of all expenses and provision 
for reserves, amounted to $12,327,000, 
before payment to the government of 
franchise taxes amounting to $1,501,- 
000. 

The rate of interest on agricultural 
production loans handled by the 535 
local production credit associations 
will be reduced from 5 per cent to 4% 
per cent on all money advanced begin- 
ning February 24, since the rate of in- 
terest charged by these associations is 
related to the rate of discount charged 
ty the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks. The new rate, on the present 
volume of business, will mean a saving 
of approximately $800,000 this year to 
production credit association members. 

The 12 district banks for coopera- 
tives and the Central ‘Bank for Coop- 
eratives also will reduce their interest 
charges on new loans made for operat- 
ing purposes and on commodities to 
farmers’ cooperative buying or selling 
organizations. The new rate on operat- 
ing capital loans to farmers’ buying 
and selling cooperatives will be 2142 per 
cent, or a reduction of one half of one 


per cent, and on commodity loans the 
new rate will be 11% per cent, a similar 
reduction. Facility loans by the banks 
for cooperatives will remain at 4 per 
cent. 





Sheepmen’s Calendar 


Interstate Junior Livestock Show, Trea- 
sure Island, San Francisco—April 


California Ram Sale, 
May 22-23 
Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
North Salt Lake, Utah—June 7-9 
California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
San Francisco—September 21-22 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
Sheep Show, Treasure Island, San 
Francisco—September 23-October 2 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
Wool Show, Treasure Island, San 
Francisco—September 23-October 2 


Sacramento— 











C. C. C. Wool Loans 


NDER the loan plan of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation effec- 
tive during 1938, $14,916,065.09 was 
loaned on 82,587,824 net grease pounds 
of wool. Through February 11, repay- 
ments made totaled $7,206,679.96 on 
40,068,600 net grease pounds, or over 
48 per cent of the entire loans. 

Of the loans outstanding at that 
time, $7,290,002.92 secured by 40,008,- 
025 pounds of wool was carried by 
banks and other lending agencies. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
has extended the time within which it 
would purchase acceptable loans from 
qualified lending agencies from Febru- 
ary 28, 1939, to April 15, 1939, and 
fixed the interest allowance to such 
agencies during that extended period 
cf time at 114 per cent instead of 2% 
per cent. 


Lower Grazing Fees 


For 1939 


OWER fees for national forest graz- 
ing have been announced for 1939, 
The average grazing fee for cattle will 
be 13.4 cents per head per month, a 
decrease of 1.58 cents or 11 per cent 
from last year’s average, while the 
average fee for sheep will be 3.3 cents 
per head per month, which is .94 cents 
or 22 per cent lower than the 1938 fee. 
These fees are figured according to 
a formula prescribed by Secretary 
Wallace in May, 1933, following years 
of effort on the part of the National 
Wool Growers Association and _ the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion to have established an equitable 
manner of arriving at the charges to be 
made for national forest grazing. Under 
the formula set up by the Secretary’s 
order in 1933, grazing fees for the cur- 
rent year bear the same ratio to prices 
received by stockmen for their beef 
cattle or lambs in the preceding year as 
existed between fees and market prices 
in 1931. In that year the average price 
received for beef cattle was $6.62 per 
hundred pounds and the average graz- 
ing fee 14.5 cents; last year the average 
price for beef cattle was figured as 
$6.11 and the 1939 grazing fee for 
cattle is 8 per cent lower than the 1931 
rate. 

The average price received for lambs 
last year is given as $6.74 per hundred 
pounds; in 1931 it was $9.15 and the 
grazing fee, 4.5 cents. The 1939 sheep 
grazing fee is 27 per cent below that 
rate. si 
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In Support of the Million-Dollar 
Predator Control Appropriation 


the 


Representatives of 


National Wool Growers 


Association 


appeared before a Subcommittee of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations on February 28 in support of the effort to increase the appro- 
priation for predatory animal and rodent control by the Biological 
Survey from the amount estimated, $650,000, to $1,000,000. The testi- 
mony of the National Secretary before the committee is presented here. 


\ AY short testimony relates to the 
{V2 appropriation for predatory ani- 
mal and rodent control as carried on 
by the Biological Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

I understand that the total allotment 
for this purpose stands in the estimates 
at $650,000 for the fiscal year 1940 
and that the departmental estimate was 
$1,000,000. 

I fully appreciate the necessary at- 
titude of your committee regarding in- 
creased appropriations. 

I am making a very short statement, 
because I think I can clearly show 
that the road to true economy in this 
connection is through temporarily in- 
creased allotment to the Biological 
Survey for this particular purpose. 

The Association which I represent 
is an ‘affiliation of wool growers’ 
organizations in the eleven public land 
states and in Texas. These states have 
over 36,000,000 of the 53,000,000 sheep 
in the United States and all of these 
states are deeply interested in this 
coyote problem. It is my own estimate 
that the annual loss to sheep owners 
through coyotes exceeds five million 
dollars per year. 

I shall make no further reference to 
the partial use of this fund for rodent 
control. Mr. W. R. Ogg, of the Farm 
Bureau Federation, advises me that 
that organization supports us in this 
request and that he hopes 1v present 
their testimony to you at a later time. 

I leave here for your reference 
resolutions recently passed by my own 
Association and by twelve other organ- 
izations, all of which request the allot- 
ment of $1,000,000 per year fur control 


work in connection with predatory ali- 
mals and rodents. 

You have been appropriatiug to this 
bureau for this purpose since 1915. 
For the fiscal year 1930 the federal 
appropriation for coyote control alone 
was $326,000. In that year states, 
counties and livestock associations 
added $610,000 for coyote control 
alone. The actual count on predatory 
animals taken in that year was 46,970. 


In 1930 it seemed probable that the 
predatory animal situation could be 
almost completely nullified if the pro- 
gram could be expanded for a few years. 
It was in response to this argument 
that the Congress in 1931 authorized 
an appropriation of $1,000,000 per year 
for predatory animal and rodent con- 
trol. Numbers of coyotes and losses 
caused by them were then declining. 
From 1932 to 1935 the amount appro- 
priated for this purpose declined. At 
the same time, due to the depression, 
the cooperative funds available also 
declined. We now have more coyotes 
in the western sheep range country 
than at anytime within the last twenty 
years. This is shown by the fact that, 
while the actual count of catch in 
1930 was 46,970, in 1938 it was 94,- 
040. This is because these animals had 
such a good opportunity to breed 
through the years when funds were low 
and the low price of furs made it un- 
attractive for private hunters to con- 
tinue their operations. An official state- 
ment adopted last month by the conven- 
tion of the Utah Wool Growers Associa- 
tion contains a statement that 100,000 
sheep are destroyed annually by preda- 
tory animals in Utah. This represents 


at least a half million dollars’ annual 
loss in sheep alone. 

I am also leaving on the table here 
a list of specific instances of losses 
caused by predatory animals to live- 
stock and game animals. I will refer 
briefly to a few samples from that list: 

Ray Smith, of Craig, Colorado, lost 60 


deer from coyotes in the first twenty days 
of December, 1938. 

In 1938 Albert Pierson, of Walden, 
Colorado, counted 26 deer and 23 sage 
chickens, killed by coyotes. 


In September 1938, I. D. Aden, of 


- Vermejo Park, New Mexico, reported five 


calves killed by coyotes, and another man 
in the same area reported six. 

In two months during the 1937 graz- 
ing season stockmen running sheep on 
the Medicine Bow National Forest 
in Wyoming reported the loss of 3,108 
lambs and ewes valued at $14,000. 


The states and counties, in the pre- 
sent fiscal year, are appropriating twice 
as much money for this purpose as 
comes from the federal government. 
The federal government’s _ liability 
comes largely through the fact that it 
is the chief land owner in these states 
as a whole. There are over 142,000,000 
acres in the public domain and some- 
thing over 150,000,000 acres in the 
national forests of the public land 
states. These areas, in addition to those 
included in national parks, constitute 
the chief breeding ground for these 
predatory animals. 


I would not appear here if I were 
not fully convinced that the addition 
of $350,000 to this allotment for the 
use of the Biological Survey would 
effect an annual savings to stockmen 
of many times that amount and also 
would make it possible, within a few 
years, to reduce the amount necessary 
to be expended by the Biological Survey 
in keeping these predatory animals 
under control. 





For the present fiscal year the Survey 
is using in the states of Oregon, Idaho, 
Utah, Montana, and Wyoming, WPA 
money in the total amount of $162,915. 
It is the feeling of the western stock- 
men and also, I believe, of the Survey 
officials that this amount of money 
made available through regular appro- 
priation would be twice as effective as 


it now is. If you make this appro- 
priation of a million dollars, we would, 
of course, expect that the state allot- 
ments of WPA funds combatting preda- 
tory animals would be eliminated. 


F. R. Marshall 


Secretary, National Wool 
Growers Association 





Annual Livestock Inventory, 


January 1, 1939 


GENERAL tendency to expand 

production of meat animals and 
animal products is reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture in its release of February 16 
on the annual inventory estimates of 
livestock on farms on January 1 of 
this year. 


The numbers of cattle, sheep, and 
hogs and of milk cows and chickens on 
farms on January 1, 1939, were larger 
than a year earlier. On the other hand, 
the numbers of work stock—both 
horses and mules—continued to decline. 


The increase in the number of hogs 
was relatively large, being 11 per cent, 
while only moderate increases of about 
1 per cent for cattle and 2 per cent for 
sheep are shown. The number of milk 
cows was larger by 1 per cent. Horses 
declined 3 per cent and mules 1 per 
cent. When the numbers of all these 
species are converted to an animal unit 
basis, which allows for differences in 
size and feed requirements of the sev- 
eral species, there was an increase of 
about 2 per cent in total animal units 
from last year. 


The tendency to increase meat ani- 
mals was general all over the country. 
The number of cattle was larger than 
a year earlier in all but 9 states, the 
number of hogs was up in all but 8 
states, and the number of stock sheep 
was up in 21 of the 32 states where 
sheep production is of some import- 
ance. Milk cow numbers increased in 
all but 14 states and the larger number 
of yearling heifers and heifer calves be- 
ing kept for milk cows pointed to fur- 
ther increases. The number of chickens 


was larger than a year earlier in all 
but 6 states. 


Cattle 


The estimated number of cattle on 
farms January 1 this year, of 66,821,- 
000 head, was 738,000 head or 1 per 
cent larger than a year earlier. Al- 
though numbers were up in nearly all 
states, sharp decreases were shown for 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, from 
which states shipments last year were 
of near record size. The increase this 
year was largely in calves and yearling 
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heifers two years old and over kept for 
steers somewhat smaller. 

The number of milk cows (cows and 
heifers two years old and over kept for 
milk) on January 1 this year was esti. 
mated at 25,093,000 head, an increase 
of 259,000 head or 1 per cent. The 
number ‘of yearlings being kept for 
milk cows of 5,138,000 head was up 
264,000 head or 5 per cent and the 
number of heifer calves being kept for 
milk cows of 5,635,000 was up 248. 
000 head. 


Hogs 


The estimated number of hogs on 
January 1 this year was 49,011,000 
head, an increase of 4,793,000 head or 
11 per cent over a year earlier. The 
number at the beginning of this year 
was the largest since 1934. All of the 
increase over last year was in pigs un- 
der 5 months old and in sows and gilts 
for breeding, with the number of other 
hogs smaller. 


Sheep 


The number of all sheep and lambs 
on January 1 this year was estimated 





Sheep Numbers as of January 1, 1958 and 1939 





Stock Sheep 


Sheep and Lambs on Feed (2) 





STATE 1938 


1939(1) 


1938 1939 (1) 


% of _ 





| eee 
Michigan a ..... 1,023,000 
Minnesota _............_.._....... 1,020,000 
Missouri _ 1,321,000 
it ens 2,188,000 
South Dakota 1,151,000 
Other 30 Native 

Lamb States _... 7,430,000 


1,240,000 
1,033,000 
1,040,000 
1,387,000 


1,209,000 


7,555,000 


102 
101 
102 
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2,166,000 99 


470,000 470,000 
286,000 257,000 
285,000 285,000 
120,000 144,000 
345,000 324,000 
105 193,000 183,000 


102 1,713,000 1,630,000 





Totat NaTIvE STATEs.15,349,000 
(ALL SHEEP AND 
LAaMBs mm 


15,630,000 


18,923,000 


102 3,412,000 3,293,000 


100.8) 





Arizona rn 832,000 
California 3,434,000 
Colorado _ 1,668,000 
Idaho 1,978,000 
Montana 2,736,000 
Nevada 809,000 
New Mexico 2,315,000 
Oregon _............._...___.... 2,043,000 
Texas 9,100,000 
(10 eee . 2,377,000 
Washington 635,000 
Wyoming 3,409,000 


824,000 99 
3,537,000 
1,718,000 
1,879,000 95 
3,010,000 

833,000 
2,269,000 98 
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34,839,000 
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48,062,000 
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at 53,762,000 head, with an increase of 
1,080,000 head or 2 per cent. The num- 
ber of sheep and lambs on feed for 
market on January 1 of 5,700,000 head 
was 297,000 head smaller than a year 
earlier. The number of stock sheep of 
48,062,000 head was 1,377,000 head 
or 3 per cent larger. 

The increase in stock sheep was 
about the same in both the number of 
ewe lambs being kept for breeding 
ewes, and in ewes 1 year old and over. 
The number of stock sheep was larger 
this year than last in both the native 
and western sheep areas, but with most 
of the increase in the western area 
where numbers were up materially in 
Texas, Montana, and Wyoming and in 
the range area of South Dakota. A 10 
per cent increase is recorded for Mon- 
tana while in Texas and Wyoming the 
rise is a 6 per cent one. In Idaho stock 
sheep numbers at the beginning of this 
year were 5 per cent under those of a 
year earlier; Arizona was down 1 per 
cent; New Mexico 2 per cent, and no 
change is shown for Utah. All other 
western states show increases. 


The table gives the numbers of stock 
sheep and sheep and lambs on feed on 
January 1, 1938 and 1939, for the 
principal sheep states. 





1.C.C. Decision in Feeder 
Rate Cases 


ECISION favorable to stockmen 
was handed down on February 
13, 1939, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in two feeder rate cases 
in which the American National Live 
Stock and National Wool Growers As- 
sociations were parties: No. 27674, 
Matador Land and Cattle Company v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
Company, et al, and No. 27812, Am- 
erican National Live Stock Association, 
et al, v. Abilene and Southern Railway 
Company, et al. 

These cases, which were consoli- 
dated and handled as one procedure by 
the Commission, were both based on 
the rule published by the defendant- 
carriers as early as January, 1932, but 
not enforced until the early part of 
1935 and then only in California, in 


which the application of the 85 per cent 
feeder and stocker rate was made con- 
tingent upon reshipment of the stock 
by rail from the pastures or feed lots. 

This rule was found unreasonable 
and the defendants were ordered: 

To cease and desist, on or before May 24, 
1939, and thereafter to abstain from pub- 
lishing, maintaining, and applying tariff 
rules which make rail shipment of livestock 
from pasture and feed points a condition 
precedent to final application of stock-feeder 
rates on stocker and feeder livestock from 
and to transcontinental points in British 
Columbia, Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
and western New Mexico to and from all 
points within the United States east of those 
states. 

While somewhat similar, these cases 
must not be confused with the reopened 
proceeding in Docket 17,000 Part 9 in 
which hearings have been completed 
and briefs are being submitted this 
month. In this latter case the railroads 
are proposing to apply a somewhat 
similar rule to the entire western dis- 
trict. Naturally livestock shippers are 
hopeful that the recent decision by the 
Commission is indicative of their stand 
in the reopened Docket 17,000 Part 9 
case, but the Commission’s report states 
it is made “without prejudice to any 
different conclusion respecting a rule 
for the future, which may be. reached” 
in the reopened Livestock-Western Dis- 
trict Rates, supra, upon the broader 
record therein made.” 





New Secretary for 
Montana Association 


AUL ETCHEPARE, son of the late 
John Etchepare, prominent sheep- 
man of Glasgow, Montana, has been 
chosen by the Board of Directors to 
succeed Mrs. Kathleen Nielsen, resign- 
ed, as secretary-treasurer of the Mon- 
tana Wool Growers Association. This 
action was taken by the Board at a 
meeting on February 16 and Mr. Etche- 
pare assumed his duties on March 1. 
The new secretary attended the Mon- 
tana State College at Bozeman and has 
been recently employed by the govern- 
ment in connection with its ‘farm 
program. ' 
The office of the Montana. Associa- 
tion will be continued at Helena. 










Besse Heads Manufacturers 
Organization Again 


RTHUR BESSE was reelected 
president of the National Wool 
Manufacturers Association at its recent 
annual meeting in New York City. Vice 
presidents include Franklin W. Hobbs, 
Abbot Stevens, E. D. Walen and H. M. 
Ashby. Walter Humphreys was again 
named secretary-treasurer. 





Lamb Promotion for 1939 


Commences 


E cover of the Wool Grower this 

month carries a reproduction of 
one of a set of seven colorful streamers 
designed by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board for use in special pro- 
motional work on lamb this spring. 

The work, which is to have national 
scope, is financed principally by the 
New Mexico Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, with the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb 
Feeders Association contributing. Aid 
also is being received from the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, whose 
cooperation has made it possible to 

_place 100,000 sets of the new streamers 
in the hands of meat retailers over the 
country. 

A second piece of lamb literature 
prepared by the Meat Board for use 
in the lamb advertising is a folder 
which will tell the three quarters of a 
million housewives it is to reach through 
cooking schools, radio programs, meat 
shops, how to cook lamb properly, how 
to carve it, as well as giving a number 
of new lamb dishes. A new lamb 
sticker is also having widespread use. 

Cooking schools in 65 cities and 
lamb cutting demonstrations in 230 
cities are scheduled. And, of course, the 
Meat Board is putting the story of 
lamb out before the public through 
every channel available to it. news-— 
papers, food departments in periodical 
magazines, and radio programs. 

The Meat Board offers to furnish, 
free of charge, to anyone who can use 
them to advantage, copies of either the 
lamb streamers‘or folders, thus pro- 
viding an opportunity for sheepmen to 
boost lamb locally. 








The Winter’s Snowfall 
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BOUT three fourths of the area 
covered by this report has had 
less than normal precipitation (rain 
and snow) for the past winter as a 
whole, according to the chart and tab- 
ular data submitted herewith. Only 
Colorado, particularly the eastern por- 
tion, has had a notable excess. Most of 
Colorado, and minor adjoining portions 
ef Wyoming and especially New Mex- 
ico, have had 15 per cent or more of the 
winter’s normal. Generally, however, 
over the rest of the West, where most 
cf the winter sheep grazing areas are 
located, snows (and a very few rains) 
have given a moisture total of from 50 
to 100 per cent of normal. Only in- 
significant sections had less than 50 



















































































per cent and even these had enough 
moisture for present needs. 

The distribution of the moisture 
through the winter has been favorable, 
being fairly uniform through the 
months. January was somewhat the 
snowiest, rainiest month of the winter 
in New Mexico-Texas area, while Colo- 
rado’s excess was built up during both 
January and February. December and 
January were rather favorable months 
elsewhere, with deficient storms, Feb- 
ruary being the snowiest, (much the 
snowiest in places), in Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho and Utah. Owing to cold 
weather in February, the general snow 
cover is unusually extensive at the 
beginning of March. 











Precipitation on Western Livestock 

Ranges During December, 1938, 

January and February, 1939, With 
Departures from Normal, for 3 


Months, and 6 Months, 


in Inches 





-) 
) 





Actual 
2-Months’ 
Precipi- 

tation 

Excess (+), or 
Deficiency (- 

3 Months 
Excess (+-). or 
Deficiency ( 

6 Months 











Washington— 





Seattle -............. ‘ —3.16 —6.50 
Spokane ............ 6.08 5.55 —0.53 —2.88 
Walla Walla ...... 5.78 4.17 —1.61 








Oregon— 


Portland ............ 18.68 14.11 —4.57 —6.69 

Pendleton .......... 4.96 3.54 —1.42 —2.37 

Baker ................ 4.32 1.32 -—3.00 —3.39 

Roseburg .......... 15.14 9.88 —5.26 —5.64 
California— 

Redding ..........:... 19.08: 9.50 —-9.58 —9.97 

San Francisco ..12.34 6.49 —5.85 —7.41 

Preano  .............. 461 4.23 —0.38 —1.18 

Los Angeles ...... 8.94 11.35 +2.41 +0.38 
Nevada— 

Winnemucca ...... 3.02 1.85 —1.17 —0.53 

ae 3.70 1.66 —2.04 —2.75 

Tonopah ............ 1.10 1.27 +0.17 —0.18 
Arizona— 

Phoenix .............. —0.36 


Flagstaff 


New Mexico— 











Montana— 
Helena ................ 2.30 1.13 —-1.17 —0.81 
Kalispell ............ 4.13 3.33 —0.80 —1.28 
Ee 1.84 1.61 —0.23 +0.95 
Miles City .......... 1.78 0.96 —0.82 —-1.66 
Williston, N. D. 1.53 1.61 +0.08 —0.02 
Idaho— 
Eee 4.74 3.14 —1.60 —0.12 
Pocatello ............ 3.87 2.26 —1.61 —1.02 
Utah— 
Salt Lake City.. 4.25 4.87 +0.62 + 0.60 
Fillmore ............ 3.75 3.30 —0.45 —0.68 
Castle Dale ........ 2.06 2.43 +0.37 +1.09 
Monticello .......... 4.30 3.20 —1.10 —1.80 
Modena. «.........::.: 2.63 2.09 —0.54 +0.41 
Wyoming— 
Yellowstone Pk. 2.15 2.83 +0.68 +3.67 
Sheridan ........... 2.19 1.93 —0.26 —1.55 
Lander ................ 1.87 1.92 +0.05 +0.85 
Cheyenne ........... 1.61 2.43 +0.82 +2.64 
Rapid City, S.D. 1.37 0.81 —0.56 —1.03 
No. Platte, Nebr. 1.45 1.01 —0.44 +2.34 
Colorado— jor? 
DORVGP ........;..:.... 1.66 2.64 +0.98 +3.20 
i | > eeeeeeereen 1.28 3.09 +1.81 +2.42 
Grand Junction.. 1.81 2.90 +1.09 +1.43 
Dodge City, Kan. 1.75 2.04 +0.29 —0.66 


Deficiency (—) 


Excess (+), or 
6 Months 


tog 
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Around the Range Country 





The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of February. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











WYOMING 


Persistently cold weather prevailed, 
with frequent snowstorms generally 
over the state. These conditions were 
more or less inclement on livestock. 
Shrinkages occurred in many sections, 
but there were few losses as a result 
of the weather. Moderately heavy feed- 
ing has been necessary, though feed and 
range forage have been ample practical- 
ly everywhere. Shed lambing progressed 
with no untoward conditions. 


MONTANA 


Most of the month was severely 
cold, with frequent snowstorms, being 
rather hard on exposed livestock. Some 
thawing occurred late in the month, 


however, to relieve conditions. Shed 
lambing has begun under fair to good 
circumstances. Full to heavy feeding of 
livestock was necessary most of the 
month, though some shrinkages were 
reported locally. Range forage and 
local feed supplies have been plentiful. 


Cut Bank 
(Glacier County) 


The weather has been mild, but the 
range is dry and water has been a 
problem, February 25. Have not fed 
any hay, but the grass is coarse and 
does not seem to have any food value, 
so we are feeding as much grain as in 
prior years. Alfalfa hay in the stack 
is priced from $5 to $7. 








“When it’s springtime in 





the Rockies,” or any other 
place in the range sheep 
country, the ewe with her 
wobbly legged lamb, or 
preferably lambs, is a com, 
mon but pleasing sight. In 
Charles J. 


well-known _live- 


this picture, 
Belden, 
stock photographer, has 
caught a particularly inter- 
esting unit. 
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About the same number of ewes 
have been bred to lamb as one year 
‘ago. Our winter ewe losses are also 
about the same. 

Coyotes are less numerous than one 
year ago because last vear we paid 
government hunters to kill pups. 

So far as I know there has been no 
liquidation of sheep outfits here. Ex- 
pense of production did not decline 
in 1938 to correspond with lower mar- 
kets. It is doubtful if any outfits can 
show interest on investment. 

G. S. Frary 


Circle 
(McCone County) 


We have had about average Febru- 
ary weather. So far, March 4, the 
sheep are doing well. There is plenty 
of grass, but crust snow has been a 
little tough the past week. We have 
had much better grass this winter on 
the range; in the 1936-37 season we 
had no grass. 

About the usual number of ewes 
were bred to lamb this year. We have 
had very little winter loss in ewes. 

We have known of no outfits being 
liquidated by creditors in 1938, but 
in 1936-37 there were some closeouts. 
Instead of declining to meet lower 
market prices, the expense of produc- 
tion went higher if anything. I will say 
if the sheep and wool prices continue 
to fall there will be fewer sheep, as 
our overhead expense cannot be cut 
down. Our present returns are running 
running neck and neck with expenses. 

I feel that the government should 
take a hand in killing and ridding the 
range of coyotes. The airplane plan, 
properly managed and backed by the 
government with a good ground force 
at denning time, would lessen the coy- 
otes, and a reasonable bounty there- 
after would keep them down. If the 
bounty were raised as the coyotes got 
scarcer, it would eventually clean out 
the coyote pest. Back in 1900 the state 
bounty was $5 per head and coyotes 
began to thin down. Right then the 
bounty should have been raised to $7 
per head, furs would work higher, and 
eventually the coyote would be con- 
quered. Instead of raising the bounty, 
they lowered it, and today it shows 
plainly that the $5 stgte bounty was a 


total waste of money, and we have got 
it all to do over again at more expense 
and loss to farmers and stockmen. We 
have got to pay the bill, and the longer 
we put it off, the bigger it will get. 
I have worked on the ranges for 40 
years, and to my knowledge today we 
have more coyotes and more damage 
and loss than we had 40 years ago, and 
it is caused by our neglect in not rais- 
ing the bounty instead of lowering it 
when we had them on the run. 
A. M.Goff 


Dillon 
( Beaverhead C ounty) 


We have had some fairly rough 
weather here today (March 4); a north 
wind blew most of the day and three 
or four inches of snow fell. We need 
the snow as the ground here has been 
bare the greater part of the winter. 
However, there is an ample supply 
piled up in the mountains and the out- 
look is in our favor from a moisture 
standpoint, I believe. Stock in general 
are in very good condition and as the 
weather was mild during bucking sea- 
son I look for a big lamb crop. Also I 
expect better wool and lamb prices this 
year; in fact I have a fairly optimistic 
outlook on the 1939 season. 

S. E. Whitworth 


Grass Range 
(Fergus County) 


February here has been very good 
for sheep. We. have had some cold 
weather, but not as cold as former 
winters, and having lots of feed, we did 
not notice it as much. We have about 
3 inches of snow now, March 5, but 
it is not cold. We do not have much 
alfalfa here, but lots of hay is available 
at $5 per ton in the stack. 

There has been very little loss in 
ewe bands to date. I think there will be 
at least one-third more ewes lambed 
here this year than in 1938. 

The number of coyotes has increased 
as we no not have enough government 
trappers. 

I know of no sheep outfits being 
liquidated. Most outfits went out of 
business here in 1935 and 1936, and 
have not been able to come back yet. 

Our cost of production, is steadily 
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rising. There are too many on P.W.A, 
and not enough real workers. I guess 
you can’t blame these men if the govern. 
ment will pay more for 10 days than 
ranchers can for 80 days’ work. 
Robert Forgy 


IDAHO 


Cold, snowy weather with some winds 
prevailed, being rather inclement on 
livestock, and necessitated full feeding 
rations for all domestic livestock. Range 
sheep have done well on native forage 
as a rule. Lambing has become general § 
indoors, with only light to moderate 
casualties. Hay has been plentiful, and 
most livestock are thriving. 


WASHINGTON 


Seasonable temperatures prevailed, 
though with some colder weather earlier 
in the month. Rains were frequent, with 
snows over most eastern counties. 
Pastures have made an appreciable 
improvement, and livestock as a general 
rule are in thriving condition. Spring 
lambs have also done well in nearly all 
sections. Much farming work is report- 
ed in scattered areas. 


Goldendale 
(Klickitat County) 


About the 8th of February we had 
a cold spell, 8 or 10 inches of snow 
and near zero weather for a few days. 
Then it rained, the snow left, and we 
have had bright days with frost at 
night (February 28). The sheep did 
very well on the range with a little 
grain. 

I don’t think we have as many ewes 
bred to lamb as in 1938, but more ewe 
lambs were kept last fall for replace- 
ments. 

Our winter loss has been very small 
compared to last year. 

The bounty on coyotes has induced 
private trappers to work. They got 
nearly 100 coyotes around our winter 
ranges. 

There has been no liquidation of 
sheep outfits fear here that I know of. 
The cost of production has not declined 
to correspond with lower markets, so 
most of the sheepmen went in the red 
in 1938. 












































A. C. Vincent 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Reciprocal Trade 


Agreements 


By S. W. McCuure 


An Address Delivered at the 38th Annual Convention 
of the Montana Wool Growers Association, 
Butte, Montana, January 16-18, 1939 


CONOMISTS who advocate free 
trade, or low tariffs, or reciprocal 
trade agreements point to Great Brit- 
ain as the shining example of the suc- 
cess of that doctrine. Let us examine 
the facts. 

In her free trade days Great Britain 
occupied a position peculiar to. her 
alone. She was a small, thickly popu- 
lated country, possessing vast territor- 
ies producing raw materials. Her busi- 
ness was the conversion of raw mater- 
ials into finished products to be sold 
back to her colonies and to the world. 
England imported her raw wool, con- 
verted it into cloth, reserved sufficient 
cloth for her own needs and sold 
enough abroad to about pay for the 
raw materials she had imported. She 
pursued this course with cotton, flax, 
wheat, metallic ores, hides and other so- 
called raw. materials. She forgot that 
what she classed as raw. material was 
the finished product of someone else. 

In the early days Great Britain held 
the patents on most processing machin- 
ery and she deliberately prevented the 
exportation of such machinery. But 
the increasing production of raw ma- 
terials abroad demanded development 
wherever they were produced. Nations 
exporting raw materials never grow 
rich. So Great Britain was called on 
to finance development throughout the 
world. She was forced to build rail- 
1oads, highways, canals, public build- 
ings, etc. All of her producing profits 
were invested in development in these 
raw material countries. Up to this 
point free trade was fairly successful 


in Great Britain, but it could not last. 
Nations were not content to remain 
raw material producers. Year by year 
shops and factories grew in all of these 
raw material countries. The more these 
factories produced, the less Great Brit- 
ain sold and the less of her debt she 
collected. Finally her foreign trade had 
to be conducted in keen competition 
with home industry and it was no long- 
er profitable. At last when she tried 
to recover her loans, she found the out- 
side world unable to pay. Even the 
United States repudiated loans made to 
her states for development purposes. 
Great Britain’s free trade experiment 
ended a dismal failure and she long 
since abandoned that policy, having a 
higher general tariff today than the 
United States. China was the only 
other important nation that ever prac- 
ticed free trade, and it is now costing 
her her empire. Great Britain’s free 
trade demanded a tremendous navy 
and brought her the enmity of the out- 
side world—and finally, through no 
fault of hers, produced the World War. 


War and Low Tariffs 


There are those who contend that 
trade barriers cause international strife. 
It is also contended that reciprocal 
trade agreements tend to prevent war. 
I cannot believe that any such argu- 
ment is made in good faith. With few 
exceptions the world’s wars have been 
caused by trade—and this was true 
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S. W. McClure 


even before the birth of Christ. Japan’s 
attack on China is a trade war. China 
had among the very lowest of tariffs. 
Most of her tariffs were for revenue 
only. If low tariff means peace she 
should have been the last country in- 
vaded. The truth is that had she pro- 
tected and developed home industries 
behind tariff walls, no nation would 
have dared attack her. Italy’s conquest 
of Ethiopia was solely for her trade 
values. Germany is now running wildly 
cver Europe in search of trade—and 
England and France have directed her 
towards Russia, and war must follow. 
The recent World War was a trade war. 
Here is what President Woodrow Wil- 
son said about it in 1919: “This war 
in its inception was a commercial and 
industrial war.” 

Within the past few months Mexico 
has confiscated about one and one-half 
billion dollars’ worth of our property. 
She has done this to get oil and other 
products to trade to Germany for mer- 
chandise. Had this occurred under any 
President previous to Coolidge, our 
troops would long since have torn down 
the Mexican flag over sufficient terri- 
tory to appease us for the seizure. 
Senator Borah has said that world 
trade is a common cause of war. Jer- 
ome Frank—now a confidential adviser 
of President Roosevelt—states in his 
book: “The theory that world trade 
promotes peace is a delusion.” When 
the United States entered the Civil War 
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our tariffs were the lowest for many 
years. When she entered the World 
War we were operating under the Wil- 
son-Underwood low tariff which placed 
all so-called raw materials on the free 
list. Mr. Hull, our distinguished Secre- 
tary of State, had written much of this 
tariff—it ought to have been war proof. 
Back in the early days of the Republic 
Thomas Jefferson drove our commerce 
from the high seas to keep us out of 
Europe’s trade war. Back in the low- 
tariff days of Grover Cleveland, Great 
Britain sent her navy to Venezuela to 
collect debts due for merchandise sold 
in that country. 

None of these facts indicate that low 
tariffs and peace are twins. Someone 
has said that trade follows the flag; he 
should have said that war follows trade. 


Treaties and the Constitution 


When the Fathers wrote the Consti- 
tution in 1787, they understood this 
Nation could not live or prosper with- 
out a tariff levied on imports. This was 
not only for the purpose of raising 
badly needed revenue but more for the 
purpose of protecting home industry. 
So the Constitution provided in section 
& that the Congress shall have author- 
ity to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and to raise and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts and excises. It also 
provides that all bills for raising rev- 
enue must originate in the House of 
Representatives—it would not even 
trust the Senate of the United States 
to originate a tariff bill, let alone grant 
that power to a President. The powers 
tc legislate were given solely to the 
Congress. The President had no legis- 
lative power except to approve or veto 
laws passed by the Congress, and even 
then the Constitution provided that 
such vetoed laws should go back to the 
Congress for its reconsideration. The 
Fathers were fearful of presidents— 
they had just escaped from the rule of 
a tyrannical dictator and took no 
chance on crowning a new one in this 
country. 

During the campaign of 1932, ‘the 
President promised that he would op- 
pose reduction in agricultural tariffs. 
His promise seemed to take the tariff 
cut of politics as far as agriculture was 
concerned. However, sometimes prom- 


ises are forgotten after election. Mr. 
Hull had been made Secretary of State. 
I know him. He is a high-class south- 
ern gentleman, eminently honorable. 
He is one of the few remaining great 
men in America who believe in free 
raw materials although he does not now 
admit it. As a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, 
he opposed agricultural tariffs and vot- 
ed against them at every opportunity. 
As a member of the United States Sen- 
ate he voted against every agricultural 
tariff in the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill. 
As Secretary of State he must have con- 
vinced the President that our tariffs 
should be drastically reduced. These 
reciprocal trade agreements were 
brought forth as the manner and means 
of such reduction, although Congress 
was not told that a general reduction 
would be made. If reductions could be 
made in secret the producer would 
have no opportunity to oppose them, 
and the reductions could be large. 
Therefore his doctrine could be carried 
cut in toto. 


But when the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments were first thought up it was 
found that the Constitution stood 
squarely in the road, for that immortal 
document says in section 2: “The 
President shall have power, by and 
with the consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, providing two thirds of the 
Senators present concur.” In plain 
language such as you and I can un- 
derstand, the Constitution prohibits the 
making of treaties with a foreign 
country unless such treaties are sub- 
mitted to the Senate and approved by 
two thirds of its members. Note that 
not even a majority was considered safe 
for such a dangerous procedure. The 
keenest New Deal lawyers were put to 
work to find some way by which these 
trade treaties could be passed without 
submitting them to the Senate for rati- 
fication, but each and everyone of them 
came squarely up against the prohibi- 
tion in our Constitution. What was to 
be done? There was just one thing to 
do and that was deliberately violate the 
Constitution of the United States by 
forcing the Congress to pass a law dele- 
gating authority to the President to 
make such treaties without submitting 


them to the Senate for its approval. In 
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other words the Congress knowing) 
violated its oath of office and gave th 
President authority to violate his whe 
they gave him the power which th 
Fathers had expressly denied to him 

Well might Congress hang its heg/ 
in shame, for it handed back to a rule 
the very power, the right to tax, whig) 
we had taken from King George afte 
seven bloody years of war. The Cop. 
gress knows that its action was uw. 
constitutional—every great lawyer iy 
the Senate of both parties has admitte 
it. First, it explained that trade agree. 
ments were not treaties as defined ip 
the Constitution. Then some member 
a little brighter than the average, hap. 
pened to think that unless trade agree. 
ments were treaties, the President had 
no authority to even negotiate them 
with a foreign country. Convinced oj 
its own delinquency, the Congress hoy. 
ever justified its action by saying that 
an emergency existed which made it 
necessary for them to violate their vath 
of office and the Constitution of the 
United States. Poor, weak souls to talk 
about an emergency in the year 1934 
in the richest nation in the world, even 
in a depression! The Fathers made no 
provisions for an emergency when they 
wrote the Constitution, for that docv- 
ment was written to meet just such 
emergencies as existed in 1934. They 
knew that no condition could ever pre- 
vail that was as grave—as fearful—as 
demoralizing, as the conditions prevail- 
ing in 1787 when they wrote this docu- 
ment. If the Congress can violate this 
provision of our Constitution, why not 
violate another provision and _ invest 
our President with full authority to 
declare war, which would relieve him of 
the necessity of quarantining a lot of 
nations? 































































Why These Treaties? 


The original excuse given for reduc- 
ing these tariffs was that the Smoot- 
Hawley law of 1930 had raised tariff 
rates enormously. This statement of 
course was never true. Chester H. 
Gray was then the Washington repre- 
sentative of the American Farm Bur- 
eau, which is now a New Deal append- 
age. Here is what he said about the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff: “It will be seen 
from the summary that the industrial 
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rate in the Act of 1930 has increased 
five and one-half points above the 1922 
rate. The agricultural rate increased in 
the 1930 act eleven and one-half points 
above the 1922 rate.” 


The 1930 tariff was a farm tariff and 
that is the law now being attacked by 
these trade agreements. In my opinion 
it was the best tariff law Congress ever 
wrote. The public is told that our tar- 
iffs were too high in comparison to 
other world tariffs. The average rate 
collected on all United States imports 
last year was but 17 per cent of the 
value of the total imports. The average 
rate in the Argentine was 27 per cent; 
Brazil 25 per cent; Australia 25 per 
cent; France 37 per cent; Germany 29 
per cent; Great Britain 26 per cent. 
The average rate of the 39 principal 
countries of the world was 24 per cent 
while our average tariff rate was only 
17 per cent. 


Fellow citizens, do you know that 
under the Smoot-Hawley Act over 
64 per cent of our total imports came 
in free of all duties? No wonder Ameri- 
can labor was unemployed and our 
farmers and stockmen lost their prop- 
erty by the mortgage route. 


Mr. Hull tells us that unless we buy 
abroad we cannot sell abroad. Let us 
state the whole case: In the last five 
years, according to Geo. N. Peek, for- 
eign trade adviser of this administra- 
tion, foreign nations have had a net ex- 
change balance against us of five billion 
eight hundred million dollars. In the 
calendar year of 1937, the last year 
for which we have a full report, we ex- 
ported $265,000,000 worth of merchan- 
dise more than we imported. But in 
that year we imported one billion six 
hundred million dollars’ worth of gold 
and approximately one hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of silver, so foreign 
nations had a net exchange balance of 
nearly one and one half billion dollars 
against us. Did they apply this on the 
thirteen billion dollar debt they owe us? 
Did they buy our merchandise as Mr. 
Hull said they would? Did they do 
anything to contribute to our national 
prosperity, by reason of possessing 
a billion and a half of our dollars which 
we had borrowed from our taxpayers? 
No, they used the money to speculate 
in Wall Street and to maintain balances 


that when withdrawn may bankrupt us. 

We were told that these treaties must 
be made in secret by the State Depart- 
ment so there would be no “logrolling”’ 
and no delay which they claim charac- 
terizes Congressional legislation. Let 
us see how they work. The British 
treaty was announced in January, 1938. 
Hearings were granted in March of 
that year. The treaty was made public 
a few days after election when Jim 
Farley told them it would be safe to 
do so. The hearings were merely per- 
functory and might as well have been 
abolished. We had ten months of log 
rolling and horse trading with the issu- 
ance every few days of misleading 
propaganda as to these treaties. In the 
meantime the American farmer was be- 
ing sacrificed. This ten months of log 
rolling produced as bad a hangover as 
ten nights in a barroom. Your wool de- 
clined four to six cents per pound and 
your lamb pelts in proportion. For ten 
long months backroom trading off of 
American Agriculture was carried on. 


Present Situation 


Mr. Chairman, this reciprocal trade 
law was passed in 1934 and from that 
day to this we have had secret and un- 
constitutional tariff revisions and the 
end is not yet. Business and agricul- 
ture have been annoyed and pestered 
and prices forced below a normal level. 
Now that we are about to market an- 
other clip of wool, we have fairly ac- 
curate advice that treaties with Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and probably Ar- 
gentina are under consideration. These 
treaties will involve wool, meat, butter 
as these are the countries that chiefly 
produce such commodities. Since every 
treaty we pass gives its rates not only 
to the country with which it is made 
but to all the world, except Germany, 
little now remains to be traded off ex- 
cept the commodities which I have 
mentioned. In every treaty we have 
traded off the world’s best market for 
the world’s slums. We have been beat- 
en in every deal. Never in the history 
of any government has such cruel, in- 
human political torture been prolonged. 
No wonder our nation is bankrupt and 
that a staggering relief army fights its 
way into every home. 

Mr. Chairman, can it be that we 
have reached a point in our national 
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affairs where we can no longer trust 
those who seek high office? In his Bal- 
timore speech before election the Pres- 
ident pointed to that fireside over in 
the City of Washington and made this 
promise to our farmers and stockmen: 
“T know of no effective excessively high 
duties on farm products. I do not in- 
tend that such duties shall be lowered. 
To do so would be inconsistent with 
my entire farm program. The future 
of industry depends upon established 
markets for American-made goods 
among American farmers.” How has 
that promise been kept? Beginning a 
year after election the following re- 
ductions have been made in agricul- 
tural rates: beef cattle from 3 cents per 
pound to 1% cents, dairy cattle 3 cents 
to 1% cents, cheese 7 cents to 4 cents, 
alfalfa seed 8 cents to 4 cents, clover 
seed 8 cents to 4 cents, sugar from 2 
cents to .9 cents, cream from 56 cents 
per gallon to 28 cents, eggs from 10 
cents to 5 cents, dressed poultry from 
10 cents to 5 cents, rags from 24 cents 
to 12 cents, shoddy from 18 cents to 9 
cents. These are only a few of the re- 
ductions. Under the law only a 50 per 
cent reduction can be made and the 
full reduction is now being made in 
many agricultural commodities. 

Those responsible for these reduc- 
tions say they have not greatly in- 
creased imports. Tell them for me that 
imports do not need to come in order 
to force down our prices. Before a 
dealer buys your wool he figures out 
the cost of importing wool and the re- 
sult of that calculation shall be your 
price, provided he can figure long 
enough in advance to give you that 
price. Mr. Chairman, these trade 
agreements have cost our stockmen and 
farmers hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars and if the program is continued 
the loss will run into billions. We are 
getting concessions chiefly on things 
we do not export and are giving con- 
cessions on things we produce at home. 
Were it not for the fact that the world 
today is engaged in war and foreign 
countries need their surplus stocks, our 
markets would now be deluged with 
imports. But because of war, England, 
France, Japan, Italy, Russia and all of 
Europe are buying war materials in- 
stead of exporting to the United States. 
While that condition lasts the full ef- 
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fect of these treaties will not be felt. 

The other day the administration 
bragged about our increasing exports 
to foreign countries. They failed to 
tell our people that 50 per cent of these 
exports consist of war materials sent 
to a world in arms. What does Japan 
want with nearly a million tons of our 
scrap iron? Maybe the bullets made 
from that iron were used to sink our 
merchant ships in Chinese waters. Our 
ships were there engaged in foreign 
trade. 


Foreign Trade Not Important 


But, Mr. Chairman, we are magnify- 
ing this foreign trade. It is a delusion. 
It always costs more than it is worth. 
Please remember that if you sell much 
abroad you must loan foreign countries 
the money with which to buy that 
which you sell. Please remember that 
the record proves that our exports are 
sold cheaper abroad than the same 
commodities are sold at home. This 
means that you and I who buy home 
commodities make up the loss on the 
part that was exported. If you are 
going to develop a foreign trade you 
must develop a great army and a great 
navy to protect and defend it just as 
has Great Britain and as we are about 
to do. The world owes us fifteen billion 
dollars loaned to buy our goods and we 
will never collect a penny of it. Within 
a month we have loaned China twenty- 
five million and Cuba fifty million dol- 
lars with which to buy our merchandise 
and not a penny will ever be collected. 
After twenty trade treaties were enact- 
ed this nation suffered the most rapid 
decrease in commodity prices ever re- 
corded in a nine-month period. Under 
these treaties we have lost our share 
of the world cotton market and we are 
actually paying out of the treasury of 
the United States around 27 cents a 
bushel to anyone who will buy our 
wheat. We are now paying foreigners 
to buy from us. ; 

Mr. Chairman, please recall that in 
1929 we had a national income of 
eighty billion dollars. Last year it was 
only sixty billion dollars, after twenty 
treaties had been written. Our home 
trade is now twenty-five billion dollars 
below normal. Do you know that the 
entire export trade of the whole world 


amounts to only twenty-five billion dol- 
lars? If we had it all and no other na- 
tion exported a penny’s worth of goods, 
it would amount to less than the in- 
ternal trade we have lost since 1930. 
In 1929 under a high tariff we had 16 
per cent of the world’s trade. Now with 
20 trade agreements in operation our 
share of this trade has declined to less 
than 13 per cent. At best our foreign 
trade is only seven per cent of our na- 
tional income and that has been handled 
at a loss and at tremendous expense to 
our government. 

Why continue to dabble in the affairs 
of foreign nations, selling them goods 
below cost and then sending warships 
to collect for the goods? Of our im- 
ports more than 50 per cent can and 
should be produced at home. Take 
sugar. We import from Cuba and the 
Philippines about three million tons of 
sugar annually. At one and one-half 
ton of sugar per acre it would require 
two million acres of our best land to 
produce the sugar we import. If an 
American administration would look 
about, it would find use for our sur- 
plus and idle lands in producing the 
things we now buy abroad. 

Let us cut out this foreign nonsense, 
stop trying to regiment our people, 
stop wasting the people’s money, re- 
turn to constitutional government and 
protect American markets, and the 
United States will soon return to its 
proud place as a leader of all nations 
in prosperity, peace and contentment. 
Let us repeal the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act. 





Japan to Import More 
Sheep 


|X line with plans designed to increase 

the number of sheep in Japan proper 
to 350,000 head, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Forestry has appropriated 
1,300,000 yen (approximately . $345,- 
000) for importation of a portion of 
this number during 1939, according to 
« report to the Department of Com- 
merce by the office of the American 
Commercial Attache at Tokyo. 

The project, which will be carried 
out along the same lines as a similar 
scheme which is now in operation in 
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Manchukuo, will extend over a period 
of six years, according to present plans, 
the report stated. 

The plan reportedly calls for the im- 
portation of 8,000 ewes and 320 rams 
curing 1939, for distribution to the 
various prefectures in Japan proper. It 
was also reported that the Agriculture 
Ministry is giving a subsidy of 50 yen 
per head for approximately 3,000 sheep 
to be imported by Prefectural Govern- 
ments and wool producing organiza- 
tions during the present year. 

—Commercial Bulletin 





Commodity Loans and 
Price Fixing 


‘““T°HERE is apprehension in the 

grain and cotton trades that the 
no-recourse feature of the crop loans 
may result in a minimum-price pro- 
gram and become the indirect means 
for outright price fixing,” Secretary 
Wallace states in his report for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1938. “Ex- 
cessively large supplies and severe price 
declines, in the case of some commodi- 
ties, have caused crop loans to operate 
as minimum-price guaranties. While 
this has been of great temporary bene- 
fit to producers, it would be unfortun- 
ate and would defeat the purpose of 
the crop-loan idea if price fixing were 
to become the major objective.” 

His statement continues: 

Price fixing cannot solve problems that 
are rooted in an unbalanced adjustment be- 
tween production and effective demand, 
and cannot succeed as a permanent policy. 
The use of commodity loans to avoid dump- 
ing on temporarily glutted markets has 
a stabilizing effect on prices. But the im- 
poundment and storage over long periods of 
unusually excessive supplies of which there 
is more than a temporary surplus tends to 
emphasize their weight on the general price 
level and when carried beyond a certain 
point may contradict the principle of the 
ever-normal granary. When surpluses ac- 
cumulate it is important to emphasize move- 
ment and marketing. This is accomplished 
best when the agencies of distribution are 
well established and, through world-wide 
contacts, are competitively alert to discover 
every possible source of demand. 
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Selling Wool Short 


By C. J. Fawcett, General Manager 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


OOL growers may be rudely 

awakened when they realize their 
wool is now being contracted for sale 
to manufacturers for June and July 
delivery from 62! cents to 64 cents 
clean basis, when today’s market value 
for the same type of wool is 68 to 70 
cents clean, Boston. This represents a 
difference of 6 cents clean or 2 cents 
in the grease. The manufacturers pur- 
chasing these contracts are concerned 
with but one thing, and that is the 
assurance that they hold contracts 
obligating the seller to deliver to their 
mill for June and July consumption 
twelve-months’ Texas or good original- 


bag fine territory wool at these low 
values, approximately 2 cents in the 
grease below today’s values. The 
question may logically be asked, how 
does the operator on the top futures 
market know he can obtain this type 
of wool from the grower at a price that 
will enable him to fulfill his contract 
with the manufacturer? The answer is, 
as he will tell you, that he does not 
know whether he will be able to buy 
the wool at such a price, but, because 
of having purchased on the top futures 
market a sufficient amount of top to 
balance his sales to the manufacturer, 
he is protected against a loss. He will 
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Current Business Fair 

There is a pretty decent volume of 
business being reported this week, 
especially in the fine and half-blood 
territory wools, although not all 
houses have alike in the i 
ness, si e selection is getting we 
j over and the stocks are much 
reduced in some houses. Good original 
bag wools of fairly good length are 


without difficulty and the less at- 
tractive wools of class IV order are 
costing 66@67 cents. There has 





1 sold at a price which is sgid- 
figure "Tor fair length 
wool of its type. 

Fine and half-blood clips of French 
combing length command about 67@ 
68 cents, clean basis. Graded half- 
blood territory wools have been com- 
manding 67@68' cents for decent wool 
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Above, a reproduction of the Commercial Bulletin’s state- 
ment on February 11 of the cash market on Class III and Class 
IV wools; the former at 70 cents, clean, and the latter at 66 to 
67 cents, clean. To the right is a reproduction of wool top 
futures quotations posted on Summer Street on the same day 


in which Class III wool is quoted as having a market value of 


63 cents, clean, and Class IV, 60 cents, clean. 


further tell you that if he has to pay 
the grower more for the wool, in order 
to fulfill his contract with the manu- 
facturer, his top futures contract will 
be worth more. So he can not lose. 
This is the line of argument that is ad- 
vanced by the relatively few operators 
on the top futures market. The damage 
to the market and to the grower’s com- 
modity, however, is already done. 
This line of reasoning does not relieve 
the wool grower’s mind. It is very evi- 
dent that the manufacturer, being as- 
sured of his raw wool at such a low 
price, is going to sell his yarn and his 
cloth based on his low inventory cost. 
It is equally certain that no other manu- 
facturer can pay more for his raw 
material and compete in the New York 
goods market. So in this way the 
market value of the 1939 wool clip is 
now being set by a few dealers and top- 
makers and others that may trade in 
the top futures market at prices ap- 
proximately 2 cents in the grease less 
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than the present prevailing market and 
about 3 cents in the grease less than 
the foreign importing parity. 


Wool Growers Produce the Wool 
and Take All the Risks, 
Futures Traders Set the Price 


The word “top” is the term designat- 
ing wool that has arrived at the first 
completed stage of worsted manu- 
facture. The grease wool has_ been 
washed or scoured, carded, and combed, 
all of the fibers laid parallel into a 
snow-white rope of wool fibers which 
are subsequently reduced by nine opera- 
tions to worsted yarn. The futures 
market, above referred to, does not 
deal in wool and does not deal in yarn 
or cloth, but entirely in wool tops, 
which is the first stage in the worsted 
process of manufacture. Trading on 
the Top Futures Market, a subsidiary 
of the Cotton Futures Market in New 
York, is not practiced to any extent by 
either growers or manufacturers. Grow- 
ers could no more estimate the grease 
value of their wool clip by a comparison 
with the quoted market for tops, than 
an Iowa corn farmer could estimate the 
value of his corn crop by comparison 
with the price of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 

Recent testimony by prominent wor- 
sted manufacturers before a Senate in- 
vestigating committee indicated that 
the operations of the Top Futures 
Market placed a tax on the manufac- 
turing operations of 2% per cent. Its 
proponents, however, admitted in the 
same Senate hearing that a grower 
would find it impractical, if not impos- 
sible, to intelligently protect the value 
of a clip of wool by hedging on the Top 
Futures Market. 


The Old Ewe Pays the Bill 


A careful analysis of the Top Fu- 
tures Market discloses that the aver- 
age quoted price on the Top Futures 
Exchange has averaged, during the 
seven years of its existence, about 9 
cents per clean pound less than the 
quoted cash market on this same grade. 
In fact, some of the strongest propon- 
ents of the Top Futures Market frank- 
ly say they see no practical way by 
which growers can use this device for 
protecting the value of their wool clip. 

To get an accurate idea of the in- 
fluence exerted upon the market by top 


futures quotations, we reproduce quo- 
tations posted on Summer Street as of 
February 11. Class III wool is quoted 
as having a market value of 63 cents 
clean; class IV is quoted as having a 
value of 60 cents clean. 

We also reproduce the cash market, 
as quoted in the Commercial Bulletin 
published on the same date, which will 
be seen as 70 cents clean for class III 
wool and 66 to 67 cents clean for class 
IV wool. Here is a difference in quota- 
tions of 7 cents clean or about 2%4 
cents in the grease for similar wools on 
a given date. Additional proof of the 
cash market is found in the fact that 
at the same time the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation had unfilled 
orders on its books for substantial 
quantities of fine wool upon the basis 
of 70 cents clean for class III and 68 
cents clean for class IV. This spread 
of 2 to 3 cents in the grease represents 
about the average amount by which top 
futures markets fall short of the actual 
cash price at which the wool is selling. 
So what is the market for wool today? 

Wool growers take the risk of dis- 
ease, drought, storms, predatory ani- 
mals, and, greatest of all risks, uncer- 
tain market values for their commodi- 
ties. Operators in top futures, the value 
of whose services to the industry is at 
least debatable, may be, and we believe 
they are, the means of bringing great 
loss to the growers, whose services are 
indispensable. 





Ogden Show Awards 


N a wool show of 72 entries, W. S. 

Hansen of Collinston, Utah, was 
awarded the silver trophy for the grand 
champion fleece and Bell Bros. of 
Hagerman, Idaho, exhibited the re- 
serve champion fleece, at the Ogden 
Livestock Show, February 7-14, 1939. 
Increased interest in this event is shown 
by the fact that the fleeces shown this 
year almost doubled those in the pre- 
ceding year’s show. 

To Verl Anderson of Tremonton, 
Utah, went the grandchampionship 
award for the best individual fat lamb, 
a Southdown weighing 95 pounds, 
which was purchased by the Owyhee 
Hotel, Boise, Idaho, for $120. The 
grand champion carload of fat lambs 
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(shown on page 19) was entered by 
Howard Vaughn of Dixon, California, 
They were Southdowns also, with an 
average weight of 78 pounds. The 
Hotel Utah of Salt Lake City bought 
these lambs at 17% cents a pound, 

In the Hampshire section of the 
sheep show, Matthews Bros. of Ovid, 
Idaho, took 7 first places, and three § 
seconds, while their closest competitor, 
Andrus Bros. of Kamas, Utah, won the 
other first place and four seconds, 
S. P. Nielson & Sons of Nephi, Utah, 
took two first awards, three seconds, 
one third, one fourth and three fifths, 
in the Suffolk show. T. V. Tidwell, 
also of Nephi, Utah, showed Suffolks 
winning three first places and several 
lower prizes; Howard Vaughn of Dix- 
on, California, had four first awards, 
two seconds and one third. A. C. 
Stewart of Abbotsford, British Co- 
lumbia, took some of the Suffolk prize 
money, winning several second and 
third places. The Rambouillet division 
was principally a W. S. Hansen and 
John K. Madsen show, with Hansen 
taking four firsts, five seconds and 
five thirds, and Madsen, five firsts, four 
seconds, and one third. 





Sid Etchegary, Armour 
Buyer, Killed 


EBASTIAN ETCHEGARATI, better 
~~ known as Sid J. Etchegary, of Los 
Angeles, sheep buyer for Armour and 
Company, was killed on the Yellow- 
stone highway near blackfoot, Idaho, 
on February 25, as the result of an 
automobile accident. The car which 
Mr. Etchegary was driving skidded, 
according to newspaper reports, and 
collided with a truck. Mr. Etchegary 
died at the hospital without regaining 
consciousness. 

Through 25 years’ association with 
members of the livestock industry, 
first as the representative of Chas. S. 
Hardy of San Diego, then with Hauser 
Packing Company and for the past 
three years with Armours, Mr. Etche- 
gary built up a reputation for square- 
ness in all his transactions. The loss 
created by his death is one that will 
be felt by the many friends he made in 
the western livestock industry. 
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The Senate Investigation 


Of Wool Marketing 


By J. B. Witson 


An Address before the 74th Annual Convention 





of the National Wool Growers Association, 
San Angelo, Texas, January 24-25-26, 1939 


R. Chairman, ladies and gentle- 
men: I don’t know .why my 
friend, Fred Marshall, wished this par- 
ticular job on me except he probably 
thought I was not working enough and 
wanted me to again read about 380 
pages of testimony, some 30 or 40 of 
which are pertinent and the balance 
extraneous. 

Most of you, of course, are familiar 
with the fact that a special Senate com- 
mittee did investigate conditions in the 
wool trade. In order that you may 
have the proper perspective, I want to 
tell you just how this investigation 
came about. 


Origin of Investigation 


In 1935, in January as I recall it, 
Mr. Marshall, who was a member of 
the Wool and Mohair Advisory Com- 
mittee, asked the committee for a list 
showing the amount of wool handled 
by each consignee, broken down into 
divisions of wool which they had pur- 
chased and expected to sell at a profit, 
free consignments and government con- 
signments of wool and mohair. The Ad- 
visory Committee, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, gave Mr. Marshall this informa- 
tion. It proved to be extremely inter- 
esting, so much so that we—I say “we,” 
Mr. Marshall and I happened to be in 


Washington at the time—thought it 
would be interesting to have the figures 
as of a later date. These figures show- 
ed that on the wools owned by the con- 
signees, the dealers, they had sold 42 
per cent; of the free consignments, 
which were more extensive than the 
wools they owned, they had sold 26 
per cent, and on the government con- 
signments, consignments from growers 
who were borrowing from government 
lending agencies, the sales were 27 per 
cent. Under the ruling of the Wool and 
Mohair Advisory Board these sales 
were to be made ratably. Mr. Marshall 
and I were unable to make our arith- 
metic correspond with the apparent 
arithmetic of not only the Wool and 
Advisory Committee but that of the 
data. We couldn’t reconcile 42 and 
26 as being right. And when Mr. Mar- 
shall asked for further information he 
was rather curtly refused. So we went to 
see a Senator and told him our troubles. 
We took the position, of course, that 
this was the growers’ wool these fellows 
had and that any information regard- 
ing that wool should certainly be given 
to the growers. * * * 

The Senator tried to get the infor- 
mation. Ingidentally, he represented a 
great wool growing state, the wool grow- 
ers of which had many millions of 





J. B. Wilson 


pounds of wool under the wool and mo- 
hair advisory plan, and he failed to 
secure the information. He then sug- 
gested that if information regarding the 
growers’ business and the growers’ wool 
was so difficult to get, an investi- 
gation would be necessary and was war- 
ranted. Before introducing the resolu- 
tion authorizing and directing the in- 
vestigation by the special Senate com- 
mittee, three Senators called upon the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration and suggested that the infor- 
mation requested should be public busi- 
ness and certainly should be given to 
the growers. Apparently they were un- 
able to reach an agreement with the 
Farm Credit Administration and ad- 
vised them that they proposed to make 
an investigation. It was quite agree- 
able to Governor Meyers, he had no 
objection, he said he rather welcomed 
an investigation. 

As a result of that, the Senate made 
an appropriation for a special commit- 
tee, appointed a special committee. 
Since the original appointment two 
changes have been made. Due to Sena- 
tor Carey’s defeat and death, Senator 
Frazier was placed on the committee, 
and due to Senator Steiwer’s resigna- 
tion Senator Walsh of Massachusetts 
was placed on the committee, so that 
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the committee now consists of Senator 
Alva Adams of Colorado, chairman, 
Senator James E. Murray of Montana, 
Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico, David 
T. Walsh of Massachusetts and Lynn J. 
Frazier of North Dakota. 

They secured investigators—I say 
“they,” I mean the committee—from 
the Department of Agriculture, bor- 
rowing them, which is quite a common 
practice in Washington. When the 
funds of a committee are limited they 
frequently borrow auditors or investi- 
gators or accountants from other de- 
partments. And the investigators pro- 
ceeded until some time last May, May, - 
1938, when hearings were held. These 
hearings are not completed but have 
been published up to date. During 
these hearings the investigators work- 
ing for the Senate Committee, intro- 
duced much evidence, some of which 
seemed to us to be damaging. They 
were not able to make a complete in- 
vestigation except of a comparatively 
small number of houses. 


What the Investigation Shows 


In these houses they did not find 
the same practices existing in one house 
as in another. The one practice they 
did find, however, that is of interest to 
you gentlemen, because in a period of 
16 years 36.2 per cent of the wool mar- 
keted this country has been marketed 
on consignment. These figures of the 
investigating committee showed that 
with rare exceptions the price paid to 
the grower on consigned wools, taking 
the entire line of wools handled by the 
particular dealer, was always less, I 
say with a few exceptions was less, than 
the amount received for the wools 
which they purchased outright. 

A number of reasons might be given 
for this. Dealers might properly urge 
they had always purchased the cream 
of the crop and that the wools sold on 
consignment were inferior wools, but 
when such a large percentage of wools 
was handled on consignment as was 
the case during the Wool and Mohair 
Advisory Committee days that particu- 
lar excuse would not hold water. 

A good many instances were found 
where the consignee had not, we 
thought, observed the spirit of the 
contract between the consignor and 





consignee. The statements that I make, 
please understand, do not apply to all 
cf the houses investigated. They apply 
to some of the houses but not to all of 
the houses. In each house they found 
a little different system. They found, 
for example, in some of the houses the 
consignee settled upon the basis, that 
is the dealer settled upon the basis of 
the shipping weights and in many cases 
it was found that he gained in weight 
on the wool as much as 13% per cent, 
which apparently the dealer pocketed 
as extra profit on the transaction. They 
found that in many cases the grower 
was not given credit for his sacks. They 
found varying rates of commission, 
some growers were charged more com- 
mission than other growers. They 
found varying rates of interest, and 
they found something that I feel is in- 
excusable,—they found that the deal- 
er’s agents applied consignments of 
wool against a sale already made. In 
other words, your wool, had you been 
shipping wool, would have been sold 
before, in some cases, you even signed 
a consignment contract, before your 
wool had been shipped, without your 
knowledge or approval or consent. 

No satisfactory explanation of this 
transaction has been made. It was 
stated, of course, in rebuttal that in 
this particular case the wool was sold 
on a clean basis, therefore until the 
wool arrived and the shrinkage could 
be agreed upon with the purchaser of 
the material, settlement could not be 
made. Of course, we readily can see 
that. But there was no reason in the 
world that the grower, who had not yet 
signed a consignment contract, should 
not have been told that the wool had 
been sold already at 70 cents clean and 
given an opportunity to throw his wool 
in that sort of deal or hold his wool for 
a later and better market. * * * 

They found many other petty lar- 
ceny practices—I can think of no 
other name for it. For example, under 
the rules of the Wool and Mohair Ad- 
visory Committee, they were permitted 
to charge cartage. Some of the steam- 


ship companies delivered the wool to 


the warehouse; other warehouses have 
sidings at their warehouses so there is 
no charge for cartage, but in some of 
the houses where they had the wool de- 
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livered free there was still a charge for 
cartage against the grower. There was 
a charge of marine insurance at the full 
rate with a short rate cancellation, in 
spite of the fact that the consignee had 
a blanket policy at a much lower rate, 
It is practices of that kind that natur- 
ally make a grower somewhat suspi- 
cious. * * * 

It is entirely too early to pass judg. 
ment. Judgment should not be passed 
on all houses until the investigation is 
completed, the evidence is all in, and 
the dealers complained against have 
had an opportunity to present rebuttal 
testimony; but I think enough evidence 
kas been adduced, even if no evidence 
were presented on any other matter ex- 
cept the matter of the difference re- 
ceived by the selling agents for the 
wools they purchased and the wools 
they handled on consignment. What 
action the committee will take is any 
cne’s guess. I talked with the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Senator Adams, 
probably two weeks ago. He said he 
expected to get the committee together 
just as sdon as possible and hoped to 
resume hearings and complete them 
early during the present session of 
Congress. Of course, like every one 
else in Washington, they have to get 
a new appropriation before they can 
continue their hearings. 

It has always been rather difficult 
for a good many growers, and I am one 
of them, to understand why there is so 
much secrecy about the wool business. 
The only place in the world there is 
any secrecy about the wool business is 
in the West. In Boston, as soon as 
a sale is made, everybody on the street 
knows it, knows who purchased it, 
about its shrinkage, where it came 
from; but we can’t seem to get the in- 
formation for the grower whose wool it 
is. When we consign livestock to the 
terminal market we receive an account 
sale showing the various classifications 
of the livestock, the cut backs, the ones 
that are condemned for one cause or 
another. The name of the purchaser in 
each case is given and a full and com- 
plete account sale is rendered. Try and 
get a full and complete account sale 
from a consignee when you consign 
wool! Certainly it is the grower’s wool 

and he should be entitled to full and 
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complete information,. including the 
shrinkage on the wool. 


Fabric Legislation 


I want to say just a word or two 
about the truth-in-fabric bills. The 
truth-in-fabric bills were reintroduced 
on the opening days of the session by 
Congressman Martin in the House, be- 
ing House Bill No. 944 and by Senator 
Schwartz in the Senate, being Senate 
Bill No. 162. The bills are practically 
the same as the bill that passed the 
Senate at the last session and failed to 
be reported by the whole committee in 
the House. There is more support, I 
think, for this type of legislation than 
we have ever had before. Incidentally, 
it may be stated that every national 
farm organization, the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, labor organiza- 
tions, consumer organizations, pretty 
g nerally have endorsed these bills. 
Naturally, wool growers’ associations 
generally have endorsed the bills. These 
bills are of far more importance than 
ever before because under the trade 
treaty with the United Kingdom they 
reduced the duty on rags 50 per cent. 
It took the wool growers 20 years, to 
my knowledge, and I think probably 50 
years, to secure an adequate ariff duty 
on rags and now it is shaved down 50 
per cent, which is the limit they can 
shave the duty under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

Secretary Hull, when we were talk- 
ing to him about the wool being affect- 
ed in the pending trade treaty with the 
United Kingdom, told us we need have 
no fear, that they might shave it just 
a little bit off the top. I would hate to 
trust him to act as a barber and shave 
just a little bit off the top of my head 
when he considers 50 per cent just a 
little bit off the top. That really got 
us and got us hard, and it makes it 
more than ever necessary to secure the 
proper enactment of truth-in-fabric 
legislation. 

I want to express the regrets of Mr. 
Curt E. Forstmann, whom many of you 
met last year up at Salt Lake, on ac- 
count of his inability to be here. Mr. 
Forstmann had planned to be here but 
owing to some recent developments 


found it impossible to come. He really 


wanted to come. * * * 
It is a real pleasure to be down here 





OGDEN LIVESTOCK SHOW CHAMPIONS 


Io. tam 


Grand Champion carlot Southdown fat lambs, Ogden Livestock Show, 
February 7 to 14; exhibited by Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California; fed and 
fitted by Charles Stone, Dixon, California, and purchased by the Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, at 17 cents a pound. The lambs were sold through the 
Merrion and Wilkins Sheep Commission Company. In the photograph left to 
right, Theodore Hollingshead, purchasing agent for the Hotel Utah, and 
Howard Vaughn, exhibitor, Dixon, California. 





in Texas. You have not only the great- 
est sheep country in the world when it 
rains, and it always does, but you have 
the finest bunch of people I have ever 
met. I think I have more friends in 
Texas whom I value more highly than 
in any other state except my own state 
perhaps. Every one here is having a 
good time. As Secretary Marshall says, 
it seems to be more entertainment than 
program. I have talked entirely too 
long, but I do want you to know that 
all of us are extremely happy to be here 
and we are having a really good conven- 
tion. I thank you. 





Lamb and Wool Program 
Of Cedar City (Utah) 
Organization 


HAT can be done through efforts 
of local organizations to increase 
use of lamb and wool locally is to be 


demonstrated by the Cedar City Live 
Stock Association. 

This organization proposes, with fre- 
quent lamb and wool days, to arouse 
the sheepmen and other citizens to the 
desirability of building up a local mar- 
ket for the products of an industry on 
which their own and the welfare of the 
community depends. 

Meetings have been held to organize 
procedure and the program was for- 
mally launched at a banquet on Feb- 
ruary 22 at Escalante, Utah, at which 
Vice President Pace and Secretary 
Hooper of the state wool growers’ asso- 
ciation were guest speakers. 

The plan of the Cedar City Live 
Stock Association to boost lamb and 
wool is one which, if adopted by the 
numerous other units of sheepmen 
throughout the country, could not fail 
in producing worth-while results with 
a small cash outlay. 


















Public Domain Grazing Policies 


Excerpts from an Address by Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, before the Annual Convention of the 


The McCarran bill, S.571, to which Secretary Ickes expresses such 
definite opposition in this address, would 


American [ational Live Stock Association in San Francisco, February 16, 1939 


‘ if enacted into law, give 


legal recognition to the advisory boards of the Taylor grazing districts 
and ensure their continuation regardless of the wishes of the officials 


of the Department of the Interior. It would 


also empower the boards 


to take administrative steps, subject to approval of the Secretary. Some 
livestock organizations have suggested amendment of the McCarran 


T HAVE come all the way across the 

continent in response to your grac- 
ious invitation because I wanted the 
pleasure of attending this meeting of 
the American National Livestock Asso- 
ciation and talking to you face to face 
on two subjects, both of which are near 
to my heart—two subjects which, at 
first glance, may not seem to be related 
but which really are first cousins be- 
cause they trace directly to a common 
ancestor, conservation. I refer to graz- 
ing and national parks. 

* K 


I have referred to the condition of 
the range at the time that this import- 
ant act (Taylor Grazing Act) was pass- 
ed. The law of the survival of the fit- 
test was practically the only law that 
had any force and effect in the public- 
range states. It was a case of “first 
come, first served.” I do not say this 
critically but factually. We all know 
that what is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business and it was nobody’s 
business to bring order on the public 
domain, to see to it that more livestock 
were not put on the range than it was 
able to support. The man who saw his 
neighbor turn loose more cattle or 
sheep than could be supported could 
not be blamed if he in his turn tried to 
graze two head where there was only 
sufficient forage for one. 

I have seen pictures showing what 
great areas of this public range used to 
look like before deterioration and what 
it looked like later. The first pictures 
showed lush grasses knee high or even 
waist high capable of nourishing and 
fattening a large number of cattle. Suc- 
ceeding pictures disclosed a barren land 
eroded by water and wind into gullies. 
The topsoil had disappeared leaving in 
its place almost sterile subsoil which by 


bill to provide for appeals to the courts from the rulings of the Secretary. 


care in course of time might conceiv- 
ably again grow grass for forage. In 
some sections cattle had been succeeded 
by sheep, sheep had been followed by 
goats, and the goats had left the land 
an arid waste. 

* OK 


One of the first instructions that I 
gave to the newly appointed Director 
of the Division of Grazing was that no 
favoritism was to be shown. I laid it 
down as the first principle that the 
little fellow must be as fully protected 
in his right as the bigger fellow; that 
all questions of doubt must be resolved 
in favor of the little fellow. I did not 
have a particle of sympathy for huge 
livestock companies that had been 
squeezing out the men with small 
herds; nor for the small operator who 
assumed that he was the owner, in fee 
simple, of land that was public prop- 
erty. 

In operating under the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act we have had two objects in 
view which in a way contradict each 
other. On the one hand, we wanted to 
restore and maintain the range in order 
to increase its carrying capacity and, 
on the other hand, we wanted it to be 
possible for the stockmen to graze as 
many head as possible. It was here 
that we needed the cooperation of the 
stockmen, and to obtain it we set up 
the grazing advisory boards. In many 
cases it was hard for the stockmen to 
realize that their herds would have to 
be reduced in order to begin rebuilding 
the range, but, generally speaking, we 
have met with fine cooperation every- 
where. . 

* * * 

The income from grazing fees 
amounts, roughly, to $1,000,000 annu- 
ally. Twenty-five per cent of this sum 





is returned to the grazing districts for 
range improvements. Fifty per cent of 
every dollar collected is returnable to 
the states in which the grazing districts 
are situated, to be expended as the 
state legislature may prescribe for the 
benefit of the county or counties in 
which the public lands are situated. 

In some states the advisory boards 
expend this money. The advisory 
boards, however, are not authorized by 
law to perform executive functions. I 
sincerely hope that the advisory boards 
and the Department of the Interior will 
continue to work together in the closest 
possible harmony, and I deprecate the 
possibility of an issue arising, as it may 
well arise, if any state seeks to vest a 
federal advisory board with executive 
functions. The better plan would be 
for the state to return the portion of 
the fees apportioned to it to the Federal 
Treasury on the condition that they be 
used for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the range in that particular 
state. It was the federal government 
which first conceived and adopted the 
policy of maintaining and building up 
the range, and I see no reason why any 
mistrust of the United States Govern- 
ment should be evidenced by any state. 

The advisory boards are bodies set 
up voluntarily by the Secretary of the 
Interior and their function is implicit 
in the word “advisory.” If I were asked 
whether I would favor granting admin- 
istrative functions to the advisory 
boards, in all frankness I would have 
to answer “no.” Executive functions 
cannot successfully be carried out by 
a board or group. This has been dem- 
onstrated time after time, and no one 
outside of politics ever tries to make 
such a fool set-up work. 

Moreover, the administration of the 
Taylor Grazing Act relates to federal 
lands. To be sure, these lands are used 
for grazing purposes and stockmen 
have an interest in that use. However, 


(Continued on page 39) 
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New Mexico’s Annual Gathering 


HE 36th annual convention of the 

New Mexico Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, held inthe historic city of Santa 
Fe on February 9 and 10, coincided 
with heavy snowstorms over a large 
part of the state, but in spite of this, 
almost 300 sheepmen arrived at the 
La Fonda Hotel and turned the con- 
vention into one of the most interesting 
and successful gatherings of the asso- 
ciation. 

New Mexico stockmen are seriously 
concerned at this time with the rapid 
diminishing of the area of privately 
owned lands through purchases and 
regulation by the federal government 
and this problem was the basis of the 
major part of President Lee’s annual 
report to the members of the wool 
growers’ association. The situation, he 
said, was one which might easily fore- 
cast the end of the sheep industry in 
New Mexico unless the present trend 
is checked. Eighty per cent of Ari- 
zona’s area is now under complete 
government ownership or control, Mr. 
Lee pointed out, and within a period of 
four years, the present program in 


New Mexico has cut privately owned | 


lands on the tax rolls of the state to 
less than 40 per cent of its total area. 

Special reference was made by Mr. 
Lee to the proposed extension of the 
Navajo Indian Reservation which 
would take in nearly one sixth of the 
total area of the state, and to the 
proposal of the federal government to 
appropriate a large part of the water 
conserved in the Bluewater Reservoir 
for the use of the Laguna Indians, 
which would throw into disuse a large 
area of range and farm land. This pro- 
gram of federal encroachment upon 
privately owned lands and the result- 
ant reduction of the taxable area with- 
in the state, Mr. Lee held to be one of 
New Mexico’s major problems and a 
very serious menace to the sheep in- 
dustry. 

In an endeavor to offset this evil, 
the association passed a_ resolution 
asking for reimbursement from the fed- 
eral government for taxes lost through 
its purchase of privately owned lands 
in New Mexico. 

President Lee also reported the an- 


nual convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association and commended 
in special manner the work of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. 

Governor John E. Miles, in a brief 
talk at the opening session, pledged his 
administration to economy in state gov- 
ernment and assured the sheepmen that 
he would endeavor to maintain the 
proper functions and work of the state 
government without further increases 
in taxes or valuations. 

The convention was particularly in- 
terested in the lamb cutting demonstra- 
tion by M. O. Cullen of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. From its 
annual collections from the sheepmen 
of the state, the New Mexico Sheep 
Sanitary Board makes an annual con- 
tribution to the Meat Board for its 
work, the amount turned to the Board 
in 1938 being $6,000, and the cutting 
demonstration was an illustration of 
one of the many methods used by the 
Meat Board to enlarge the outlet for 
lamb, its particular job being to show 
meat retailers how to get the most 
money out of the less demanded cuts 
of the forequarter. 

“Home Rule under the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act” was the subject of an address 
by A. D. Brownfield, past president 
of the New Mexico Cattle Growers 


Association, in which he discussed. 


amendments to the Taylor Act (prin- 
cipally covered in Senator McCarran’s 
bill S.571), which New Mexico stock- 
men feel are necessary to give stability 
to the range livestock industry; namely, 
provision for legal recognition of 
district advisory boards, and for the 
right of appeal to the courts from rul- 
ings either of the boards or of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Secretary Marshall of the National 
Wool Growers Association told the 
New Mexico wool growers of the 
present situation in regard to recipro- 
cal trade agreements and the activities 
of the National organization in that 
connection as well as in the Senate in- 
vestigation of wool marketing, truth- 
in-fabric legislation and other matters, 
national in scope, affecting the in- 
dustry. 

Other interesting convention talks 
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were made by Frank Butcher, presi- 
dent of the Intermediate Credit Bank 
at Wichita; F. M. Simpson of Swift 
and Company; D. L. Mullendore, pres- 
ident of the Production Credit Cor- 
poration of Wichita; Tom Snell of the 
Sheep Sanitary Board; J. H. Mullis 
of Roswell and Charles Madrid of Las 
Cruces; Lee Kirby, Western Division 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration; Geo. F. Ellis, extension 
animal husbandman of Las Cruces; 
G. R. Quesenberry of State College; 
Fred Sherman, president, Game Pro- 
tective Association of Deming; R. H. 
Burns, senior marketing specialist of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 

Floyd W. Lee was reelected presi- 
dent of the New Mexico Association; 
D. M. Martinez of Roy succeeded 
Jose Ortiz y Pino as vice president; and 
Miss Isabel Benson was continued as 
secretary. Albuquerque was selected as 
the convention city for 1940. 

While the convention was charac- 
terized by its serious and practical 
consideration of problems affecting the 
sheep industry, the dinner dance on 
the 9th gave every one an opportunity 
to relax themselves to the fullest extent. 


Convention Action 


The lamb marketing committee pre- 
sented a report similar to that adopted 
at the National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, except that no recommenda- 
tion was made to increase collections 
from lamb shipments from 25 to 75 
cents per car for the work of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, the 
additional 50 cents to be used in a 
special lamb program, and a statement 
of protest was added to the action of 
the feeders’ organization in 1938 in 
advising their members “to withhold 
their purchases of feeder lambs and 
by this action push the price below 
the market price.” 

The convention adopted in full the 
report of the wool marketing commit- 
tee of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and the forestry committee in- 
cluded in its report the resolutions on 
resettlement lands, national parks and 
wildlife as adopted by the National 
Association. 

Other resolutions as adopted by the 
New Mexico Association: 
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Opposed levying of processing or excise 
tax on livestock or livestock products; 

Opposed Argentine Sanitary Convention 
and any direct or indirect method which 
may be developed by treaty or agreement 
to permit importation of livestock from 
countries infected with foot-and-mouth 
disease; 

Opposed further increase in governmen- 
tal costs and urged reduction to lower the 
tax burden; further urged establishment 
of suitable method of assessing livestock and 
livestock lands with all other industries 
upon a unit operating basis; 

Endorsed §.571, Senator McCarran’s bill 
to amend the Taylor Grazing Act and 
authorized President of New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association to name representative 
on committee from western public land 
states to work for such amendments; 


Recommended legislation requiring fed- 
eral government to reimburse State of New 





Mexico for taxes lost through federal pur- 
chase of privately owned lands; 

Advocated repeal of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; 

Opposed government ownership of rail- 
roads; 

Requested cooperation of proper gov- 
ernmental officials in extermination of poi- 
sonous weeds and insects; 

Opposed further extension of Indian 
reservations and development of water con- 
servation and irrigation projects to bring 
under subjugation lands both on and off 
Indian reservations; 

Asked state legislature to pass bill appro- 
priating $25,000 for each of the state 
fiscal years ’28 and ’29 for predatory animal 
work and requiring federal government to 
allot $37,500 for each of said fiscal years; 
commended Biological Survey and urged 
appropriation for its work to be made 
in accordance with H.R. 9599 passed by 
Congress in 1931. 





The Cattlemen’s Convention 


UBBARD RUSSELL of Los An- 

geles was reelected president of 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation at its 42nd annual convén- 
tion in San Francisco, February 15 to 
17, with the following vice presidents: 
J. Elmer Brock, Kaycee, Wyoming; 
Ezra K. Baer, Meeker, Colorado; Wm. 
B. Wright, Deeth, Nevada; C. J. Ab- 
bott, Hyannis, Nebraska; Jay Taylor, 
Amarillo, Texas, and A. D. Brown- 
field, Florida, New Mexico. F. E. Mol- 
lin continues as secretary-treasurer of 
the organization. 

The cattlemen’s convention, which 
preceded the opening of the Golden 
Gate International Exposition and the 
first of the livestock shows to be held 
on Treasure Island, that for beef cat- 
tle, presented an array of excellent 
speakers to a large audience of range 
cattlemen. 

Of particular interest to sheepmen 
was the address of Secretary of the 
Interior, Harold L. Ickes, in which he 
declared his opposition to amending 
the Taylor Grazing Act as proposed by 
§.571, the bill introduced by Senator 
McCarran which would give legal rec- 
ognition to the district advisory boards. 
The major part of Secretary Ickes’ ad- 
dress on this subject is printed else- 
where in this issue of the Wool Grower. 


Despite Secretary Icke’s statement, 
endorsement was given by the Am- 
erican National Live Stock Association 


to S.571 and provision made for the 
appointment of a special committee to 
push its passage. 

The cattlemen also advocated that 
no further tariff or trade agreements 
should become effective without the 
ratification of the Senate; endorsed the 
McCarran anti-theft bill and his bill 
1099, which asks that 10 per cent of 
the national forest income be appro- 
priated for general range improve- 
ments; opposed any modification of 
existing embargo applying to all coun- 
tries where foot-and-mouth disease 
exists; opposed legislation tending to 
hamper distribution of agricultural 
products. 


Stockmen were also urged to resist 
the tendency toward increased govern- 
mental expenditures and increases in 
taxation. They favored exemption from 
the hour provisions relating to over- 
time of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
in the production and processing of 
livestock and an amendment to the 
Wagner Act to provide that “those en- 
gaged in processing farm and ranch 
products, including stockyard employ- - 
ees, shall be required before striking or 
ordering a strike to submit their griev- 
ances to a board of mediation.” 

Recommendation is being made to 
state livestock sanitary officials that 
regulations governing interstate move- 
ment of livestock be unified and sim- 
plified and that Bureau of Animal In- 
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dustry regulations be accepted as stay 
dard for these regulations. 

Endorsement was given to Hj} 
3066, which would clarify and Streng 

then the administrative provisions 
the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

A resolution was adopted urging th 
Institute of American Meat Packe 
immediately to adopt a nation-wide af 
vertising program. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry wa 
urged to expand its work in developiyy 
the calf vaccination for Bang’s diseay 
and to refrain from pushing Bang 
disease control programs until a prove) 
method has been developed. The cattle 
men also advocated that no attempt 
any disease eradication be made as; 
control program “until it is economic 
ally desirable and practical and su: 
cessful application is possible.” 

In transportation matters, resolv. 
tions were passed calling for: 

_ Opposition to legislation that would r 
peal the long-and-short-haul provision ¢ 
present law; enactment of $.1085 and HR 
3400, which would empower the Interstar 
Commerce Commission to prescribe rate 
via routes which might short-haul certais 
carriers, inasmuch as carriers are transport 
ing livestock and other commodities vi 
unduly long and circuitous routes; inaugw- 
ration of method of cost finding in variow 
transportation agencies such as develope 
by former Co-ordinator Eastman, and that 
transportation charges be based on cost of 
performing the service plus a reasonable 
profit; favoring various consolidations of 
rail lines, pooling of facilities, elimination 
of many wastes as pointed out by former 
Co-ordinator Eastman, and asking repeal of 
motor carrier provisions governing cefti- 
ficates of convenience and necessity for 
common carriers, permits for contract car- 
riers, and rates for common and contract 
Carriers, 

President Rich of the National Wood 
Growers Association spoke at the 
American National convention and 
other important speakers were: Presi- 
dent Russell; Senator McCarran; 
Chester H. Gray, director of the 
National Highway Users Conference; 
John Holmes, president of Swift and 
Company; Orval W. Adams, past presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion; President Hugh Baber of the 
California Cattlemen’s Association; 
President George H. Davis of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce; 
R. H. Rutledge, and Drs. W. W. Rob- 
bins and Geo. H. Hart of the Univers- 
ity of California. 
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Wool Market Less Active But Believed 
Fundamentally Sound 


E present status of the wool market may aptly be 

described as between “hay and grass.” Manufacturers 
are exerting strenuous efforts to complete orders for light 
weight goods to be delivered before Easter, if possible to 
do so. They apparently are covered on their raw wool 
requirements for the light weight orders now in the process 
of manufacture. While substantial orders are believed to 
have been taken for the heavy weight fall season, immediate 
attention is concentrated on orders to be delivered in the 
immediate future. It is stated on good authority that a 
larger volume of heavy weight orders might have been 
secured if a full line of samples had been available. 

Very little trading has been done on Summer Street in 
grease wool in the last week of February. The lull in 
activity may be partially attributed to poor selection of 
wool available. The present condition, however, is perhaps 
the logical sequence of the animated market that has existed 
since Christmas. Stocks of wool in the hands of dealers 
and growers reported as of December 31, 1938, surprising 
as it may seem, were only about 3 per cent less than the same 
period in 1937. The stocks in the hands of woolen manu- 
facturers, however, appeared to be about 8 per cent greater 
than December 31, 1937. 

The present rate of consumption is quite heavy, averag- 
ing around 50,000,000 pounds of grease equivalent per 
month, and it is thought that sufficient orders are now 
booked to continue this rate of consumption at least for 
two or three months. 

Competitive fibers to wool seem to be in a more 
enviable position at the moment. Reports dated March 1 
from New York state that a buying wave is rolling over the 
New York textile center; that a rush of orders is being 
placed for cotton goods, silk and rayon, and, as a result, 
prices on all three raw commodities have advanced sharply 
in the last fortnight. 


Foreign Market Steady with Good Clearances 


Foreign markets remain very steady, with excellent 
clearances. The 1938 season opened September 1 with 
fine topmaking wool quoted at 21%4 pence c.i.f. landed 
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in Boston. Sales have been regularly scheduled and offerings 
well taken. The surplus from the former season has been 
well liquidated, as the present clip and prices are still quoted 
at 211% pence for the same quality of wool. Seldom, if ever, 
have we witnessed such a uniform market throughout the 
selling season which is now drawing to a close. To be sure 
more Australian wool is coming Americaward than one 
year ago, yet importations are approximately 50 per cent 
less than the average for the last fifteen years. It would 
seem that our domestic market will not be subject to sharp 
competition from Australian fine or medium wools. Medium 
wools seem to be in the strongest position the world over. 
Bidding was spirited at late sales of medium wool in New 
Zealand, prices against the buyer, about 100 per cent 
sales, and practically no withdrawals. 

It is safe to assume that, due to unsatisfactory trade 
relations and limitations on American imports from Argen- 
tina, that country will retaliate by diverting a larger percent- 
age of medium wools to Germany and the continent than 
otherwise would have been done. This seems to place dom- 
estic medium wools of quarter and ¥% grade, particularly 
fleeces, in a strong position. There is practically no quarter- 
blood fleece wool of the old clip available for sale. It is very 
evident that the early shorn wools of this grade and quality 
will meet with ready demand at firm prices. 


Textile Mills Sustain Heavy Losses in 1938 


Recent financial reports of textile mills covering the 
year 1938 have been distressing indeed. It is estimated that 
the New England textile mills, both worsted and woolen, 
have lost between twenty-five and thirty million dollars in 
the 1938 season. Such gigantic losses are not conducive 
to optimism and a desire to acquire heavy inventories of 
raw wool. This is a factor that may well be reflected in 
the price of grease wool before the final chapter in marketing 
the 1939 wool clip has been recorded. It is quite certain 
that many mills will require immediate deliveries from the 
1939 clip. It is equally certain that inventories for the 
most part will be held to a minimum, so long as so many 
uncertain factors remain in the offing. It is difficult to find 
anyone admitting satisfactory profits, from the grower of 
wool to the manufacturer thereof. 
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Contracting of New Clip Progressing at Moderate Rate total approximately 5,000,000 pounds, which is not unusual 


It is gratifying to note that at least some wool merchants for this time of year. In fact, it is considered very moderate 


have sufficient faith and courage to contract wool on the 
sheep’s back and a reasonable amount of contracting has 
been done. Arizona wools of the valley type are now being Current market values are well defined. Class III fine 
shorn. There is usually about two to three million pounds and fine medium original-bag territory is firmly held 4 
of this type of wool available, which is now meeting with 70 cents clean. Class IV of the shorter type has been selling 
a ready market at values estimated to be 66 to 68 cents readily at 68 cents clean, with Class V, the short, inferior 
clean landed Boston. The grease price ranges about 19 to 21 __ grade of territory fine wool, moving at 65 cents. Half-blood 
cents, twenty cents net being the price taking the majority has held a relatively strong position in the last two weeks, 
of the good clips. Considerable wool of this type was available and has moved 
Contracting has been done elsewhere—perhaps a at 68 cents clean, with shorter, less desirable type selling 
greater volume in the Ely section of Nevada than any other. at around 64 to 66 cents. The % grade. has been neglected: 
A number of clips have been contracted in western Colorado it has been quoted at 60 to 62, but the higher figure has not 
and Texas and a few in Utah. Twenty-one cents is the been obtainable, for few outlets were found for this grade, 
highest contract price reported. The prevailing price Quarter-blood territory has not had a call equal to quarter. 
is 20 cents net to the grower. In some cases we understand blood fleeces. While the quarter-blood territory wool has 
the grower has the privilege at shearing time of making the a higher spinning quality, the fleece wool has the fulling 
20 cents a sale or an advance. Contracts of unshorn wool quality desired in hand-knitting yarns which seem to be 
also seem to be based on a 67-cent landed Boston value so much in demand at the present time. 
for fine wool. Sixty- eight to 70 cents is the spot market In order that these clean values may be more under- 
for similar wools’in Boston today. The importing parity standable, we are listing below the market values on the 
of Australian wools is about 70 to 72 cents clean. grease basis, as published by the Bureau of Agricultural 
The whole price structure seems to indicate a degree Economics. It will be noted in this report that fine staple 
of market stability. This is further indicated by slightly is quoted much higher than original bag. The quoted 
advancing prices wherever new samples of manufactured market on territory fine staple, however, is nominal, for 
woolens are displayed. It is estimated that contracts now little of this grade is now available or has been for weeks. 


Current Values in Boston 





Domestic Wool Quotations—Week Ending March 3, 1939 
GRADED TERRITORY WOOL (1) 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 

Boston Prices Shrink. & Shrink. & Shrink. & 

Scoured Basis Gr. Equiv. Gr. Equiv. Gr. Equiv. 
Fine Combing (Staple) $.73- .75 (63%) $.27- .28 (65%) $.26- _. (68%) $.23-. 
Fine French Combing .70-. (64%) .25- .26 (66%) .24- _. (69%) .22- — 
Fine Clothing 65- . (65%) .23- (68%) .21- _. (71%) .19- 
4, Blood Combing (Staple) .69- . (58%) .29-. (60%) .28- _. (64%) .25-. 
Y, Blood French Combing 65-. (59%) .27-. (61%) .25-. (65%) .23-. 
Y, Blood Clothing .62- . (60%) .25-. (62%) 24 — (66%) .21-; 
¥% Blood Combing .60- . (53%) .28-. (55%) .27-. (58%) .25-. 
¥ Blood Clothing S7- . (54%) .26-. (56%) .25-. (59%) .23-. 
Y/, Blood Combing _ Ee (50%) .28-. ($2%) .27-. (55%) .25-. 
Low % Blood St~. (45%) .29-. (47%) .28-. (50%). .27-. 
Common and Braid pe (44%) .29- .30 (46%) .28-. (49%) .26-. 



































FINE TEXAS WOOLS (2) (Original. Bags) 
Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 
Boston Prices Shrink. & Shrink. & Shrink. & 
Scoured Basis Gr. Equiv. Gr. Equiv. Gr. Equiv. 
Combing (12 Months) $.69- .73 (58%) $.29- 31 (63%) $.26-. 27 (68%) $.22- .23 
French Combing (8 Months) .62- .64 (56%) .27- .28 (59%)  .25- .26 (62%) .24- 
Clothing (Fall) 55-56 (56%) .24- .25 (59%) .23- _. (61%) .21- .22 











(1) Wools grown under range conditions in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the Intermountain States, including 
Arizona and New Mexico, and in the range areas of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma. Territory wools cover a wide range 
in shrinkage and in color. 


(2) Wools grown under range conditions in the range areas of Texas. They are mostly bright in color and moderate in shrinkage, 
except in the Panhandle District, where they are considerably darker in color and heavier in shrinkage. 


(3) In order to present scoured basis prices in terms of greasy wools, scoured basis market prices have been converted to grease 
basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages representative of light, average, and heavy shrinking wools of 
the different length groups quoted. 
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With the Womesls Auxiliaries 


UTAH 
Salt Lake C ity 


An interesting talk on _ pioneer 
antiques given by Mrs. William Reid 
was the feature of the February meet- 
ing of the Salt Lake Chapter to the 
Utah Wool Growers. It was an interest- 
ing tale of curious happenings and 
eccentric people. She also displayed 
some of her relics accumulated over 
a period of years. Music for the after- 
noon was furnished by a piano trio, 
Zorah Jepson, Alta Cassity, and Virgin- 
ia Bradford. 

A nominating committee was chosen, 
a three-minute talk on parliamentary 
procedure given by Mrs. Urien, and 
reports from the treasurer and Council 
of Federated Clubs were heard. 

A buffet luncheon was served prior 
to the business meeting. 

Since our last report of our radio 
work, four broadcasts have been given 
and it might be interesting to give a 
brief resume here of what has been 
given each time. 

On January 12 we featured a talk 
by Miss Lila Canavan, assistant profes- 
sor of home economics at the Univers- 
ity of Utah, whose subject was “Do 
you Know Your Meats?” She talked 
for nearly eight minutes, instructing 
the houswives on what to look for in 
buying meats. 

For our second January program 
the guest speaker was Miss Kallie 
Foutz of the Paris Company, a girl 
who has_ received much _ publicity 
through winning the “Ugly Duckling” 
contest. Miss Foutz was interviewed 
regarding fashion and later on in the 
program she gave a fashion chat featur- 
ing new spring woolens. Closing the 
program was a short talk on how to 
prepare crown roast of lamb. 

For our first broadcast in February 
we featured an interview with Mr. 
William Woods, a man who has been 
associated with the meat business of 
Salt Lake City for over sixty years. 
He told of the many changes that have 
taken place in the meat business dur- 
ing that time and how meat and 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1636 
— Avenue, Salt Lake City,, 

tah. 





methods of handling meat have greatly 
improved. One of our members gave 
an interesting lamb recipe as the 
favorite recipe of the week. 

The February 23 program again 
featured wool. We were fortunate in 
getting the fashion counselor from the 
Z. C. M. I. to give a talk on the use 
of wool in the new spring fashions, 
describing several smart wool ensembles 
for various occasions. 

On March 9, which is the date of 
our next broadcast, we are featuring 
the use of wool in the home, having as 
our guest speaker, a well-known inter- 
ior decorator who will tell our listeners 
how they may use wool to advantage 
in draperies, trimmings, furniture 
coverings, etc. A favorite lamb recipe 
will also be given. 

Miss Josephine Smith, Secretary 





WASHINGTON 
Yakima 


Going into her subject in a thorough 
and interesting manner, Mrs. Leonard 
Longmire told of the numerous uses of 
wool pelts and of lamb at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Yakima chap- 
ter in January, held at the home of 


Mrs. Paul Lauzier. Assisting Mrs. 
Lauzier with the luncheon which pre- 
ceded the program, were Mrs. Pete 
Reynaud and Mrs. James Morrow. 

Mrs. Longmire was announced as the 
winner of an award for bringing more 
new members into the auxiliary than 
any other woman in the state. The 
award was offered by Mrs. Rollo Jack- 
son, a past state president. 

The chapter’s fifteenth anniversary 
was celebrated in fitting style at a 
luncheon held at the Donnelly Hotel, 
February 17. An attractive center- 
piece, wool flowers, and red carnations 
for each guest were enjoyed. Honored 
guests were past presidents, Mrs. W. A. 


Roberts, Mrs. Archie Prior, Mrs Wil- 
liam Wilson, Mrs. Oscar Dillon, Mrs. 
James Morrow, Mrs. H. F. Roberts, 
Mrs. E. K. Foltz, and Mrs. William 
Watt. 

The program featured reports by 
Mrs. Clyde Storey, state president of 
the national convention and a talk by 
Mrs. W. A. Roberts on the Carlsbad 
caverns. Music was furnished by Mrs. 
Rollo Jackson of Goldendale and Mrs. 
George R. Jackson of Yakima. 


Mrs. Neil Robertson 
Corresponding Secretary 


OREGON 
Malheur County 


The Malheur County Wool Growers 
Auxiliary has been endeavoring during 
the past few months, and shall continue 
during the coming months, to use and 
make more articles of wool and promote 
the use of lamb in the diet. With this 
in mind, we sold chances on a blanket, 
the proceeds to go to the State Auxili- 
ary, in December. In February the 
chapter put together and tied a wool 
quilt for a needy family. 

Socially, the auxiliary “went to town” 
with a dancing party in honor of the 
husbands and friends of members, held 
in the Odd Fellow’s Hall on January 
19, 1939. As a special attraction 
pupils from Miss Miller’s dancing 
class were presented in a group of 
dances. A delicious supper was served 
at twelve midnight. This party proved 
to be such a success that we intend 
making it an annual affair. 

The President’s report of her trip 
to the State Convention held at Pendle- 
ton was heard at the February meet- 
ing. 

The March meeting is expected to 
be an interesting one, each member 
being requested to come “garbed” as 
a sheep herder. The meeting will be 
at the home of Mrs. T. R. Chambers. 


Mrs. Roy J. Smith 
Corresponding Secretary 





Baker C ounty 


Wool and lamb promotion got off 
to a flying start at the February meet- 
ing of the Baker County Auxiliary. A 
committee was appointed to write the 
woolen mills for mill ends. These are 
to be finished in different ways to 
have on hand for sale at all times. 


It was agreed to promote the fat 
lamb shows and the 4-H Club confer- 
ence. A committee was appointed to 
contact the home economics teachers 
about a woolen dress contest to be given 
by that department with prizes to be 
offered by the auxiliary. 

A lovely luncheon was served by 
Mrs. A. S. Boyd, at whose home the 
meeting took place, ably assisted by 
Mrs. Phil Fortner. 

Reports were given on the state 
convention. 

The dance was 
March. 

Miss Minnie Mours will be hostess 
to the auxiliary on March 1. 

Grace Spence 
Corresponding Secretary 


postponed until 


Umatilla County No. 4 


It was with regret that the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. W. Percy Folsom was 
accepted at the January meeting of 
the Umatilla Chapter. Mrs. George W. 
Rugg was elected to finish her un- 
expired term as president. Observance 
was made of the birthdays of the presi- 
dent and six other members. A musical 
program was enjoyed and a home light- 
ing demonstration was given during 
the afternoon. 

Mrs. W. R. Wyrick 
Corresponding Secretary 


Morrow C ounty 


Election of officers was held at the 
January meeting of the Morrow Coun- 
ty Auxiliary. Mrs. Harold A. Cohn was 
made president with the following aids: 
Mrs. Frank E. Parker, vice president; 
Mrs. C. W. McNamer, secretary; Mrs. 
Frank Wilkinson, treasurer; Josephine 
Mahoney, corresponding secretary. 

A report on Christmas relief was 
given by Mrs. E. R. Schaffer. She was 
assisted on this committee by Mrs. 
Phillip W. Mahoney. 


A brief account of civic work done 
by the auxiliary during 1938 was given 
by Mrs. Cohn. Included in this work 
was one 4-H membership, $12; $5 to 
the infantile paralysis fund; $25 to 
the municipal swimming pool; $5 to 
the Red Cross; $5 to Christmas relief. 


Mrs. W. P. Mahoney, whi was at 
that time national president, told of 
her work in Idaho, stating that, while 
Boise has no active organization, the 
wives of the sheepmen raised $40 for 
the expenses of the national convention. 


Following the January business meet- 
ing a White Elephant Party was held 
amid much merriment. 


Reports of the state convention and 
of the national convention held the 
spotlight at the February meeting, with 
Mrs. Harold A. Cohn, local president, 
giving a detailed report of the state 
convention to which she was a delegate. 
She described the attractive window 
display from this county and com- 
mended Pendleton on being the perfect 
host. Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, state 
president and delegate to the national 
convention, gave an interesting account 
of her trip. She returned home full of 
new ideas and stated Oregon had an 
enviable record in work, especially its 
4-H Club projects. 


It was decided to hold a food sale 
February 11 at the Pacific Power and 
Light Company office. On this com- 
mittee are Mesdames J. G. Barratt, 
Ray. P. Kinne, William Bennett, B. C. 
Pickney. 

It was announced that R. A. Thomp- 
son had donated a dividend check for 
$23.24 to the auxiliary. 

A discussion was held relative to 
having a meat cutting demonstration 
and locker canning instruction in April 
instead of the regular style show. 

Two new members were added to 
the club roster this month. 

Josephine Mahoney 
Corresponding Secretary 





A Tribute 


Mrs. R. A. Jackson, Past Presi- 

dent, Washington State Auxiliary. 

It was with reluctance and regret 
that the Washington Auxiliary accepted 
the resignation of Mrs. R. A. Jackson, 
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state president during 1938. Mrs. Jack. 
son’s ill health was responsible fo; 
her loss to us as president. But we hop 
that soon she may be fully restored 
and grace our activities with her geni,| 
presence. 

Mrs. Jackson, during her term of 
office, had endeared herself to al 
members of the auxiliaries, just as she 
had endeared herself to her own Klicki. 
tat County Auxiliary, of which sh 
was first president. 

During her term there Mrs. Jackson 
was instrumental in building an auxil. 
iary whose social and constructive in. 
fluences were far flung. 

To Mrs. Jackson goes the credit oj 
creating in the various auxiliaries ap 
enthusiasm for knitting which bore 
bountiful and varied fruit at conven. 
tion time, when the ladies from all 
parts came clad in beautiful woolen 
garments of their own fashioning. 

If “example is better than precept,” 
Mrs. Jackson certainly has fulfilled the 
old adage, for she has created garments 
of great beauty ranging from durable 
day garments of all types to an even 
ing gown fashioned of sheerest pink 
yarn—a poem in shell pink wool, 
describes it; its beauty enhanced by a 
foundation of silvery material. 

Here she has, we think, uncovered 
2 vast field of possibilities for the uses 
of yarn, showing that it can be used 
for garments for every occasion. 

Her interest and ingenuity spread to 
woolen toys, knitted and crocheted, 
again uncovering a field of possibil- 
ities and a scource of financial gain 
for the auxiliaries through the sale of 
such toys. 

Mrs. Jackson specialized in dogs and 
dolls—beautiful cuddly dogs in crochet, 
and real looking dolls knitted with 
coats and all; complete even to hair. 

The toys are pure wool and stuffed 
with 100 per cent pure wool. 

A large number were made by Mrs. 
Jackson, herself, and she was generous 
in her help to others, with the result 
that enthusiasm soon spread to the 
other auxiliaries. The Lower Valley 
Auxiliary, started by Mrs. Jackson 
during her term of office and now 4 
“lusty child” as its president, Mrs. 
H. Anderson, described it at the conven- 


(Continued on page 33) 
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OWDY, folks! Vell here we are in the middle of 
March vid the sun shining on both sides of the Big 
Gate on Little Hinges. A few of our most optimistic 
Sheepfold neighbors are making arrangements for a late 
March lambing. Vell, maybe it’s like Joe Bush says, prep- 
aration und perspiration lead to position und he who wants 
to ship the first car of lambs has got to, in order to win 
position, be the first to lamb. 


Joe Bush says when a feller has reached the end of 
his rope, it’s a good idea to tie a knot in the end und hang 
on. As government figgers indicate, there may be 30 odd 
million people on relief, but that still leaves nearly a hun- 
dred million Americans hanging on to the end of the rope. 
Und whatever the plans of the government are they must 
not overlook those who must earn the money to pay the 
bill. 


The right kind of an American, he may be 17 or 70, 
has that feeling of eternity that is of youth that makes 
amends for everything. If it were not for the struggle in 
the wool business, everyone would struggle to get into it. 
It’s the difficulties that men overcome that show men for 
what they are. I believe vid all my heart und soul und 
mind in my country, und while the President may not al- 
ways be right, he is my President until my fellow citizens 
elect another. 


In hard times, in a depression or a recession, the first 
one to lose out is the efficiency expert vid a college educa- 
tion who is too heady, too proud, too self-sufficient to 
team up vid common sense. What farm und ranch advisers 
need is not more und better filing systems, but bigger waste 
baskets. We struggle und fight for our existence, but find 
our happiness in the flowers of friendship that bloom along 
life’s highway, fertilized by the things we give. 


Joe Bush says any boss man, including the President 
of the United States, has made mistakes and he’ll make 
more. The man who makes no mistakes lacks boldness, 
courage, und the spirit of adventure. For him life has no 
thrills und posterity will build for him no monuments. Get- 
ting ahead is fine, if it don’t mean getting a big head. Joe 
Bush says fifty years from now chances are people will be 
proud to belong to the sons und daughters of the relief 
rollers, 


The tragedy of the depression is not in a heavy tax 
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burden or an unbalanced budget, but in the stumbling block 
an upset industrial system has thrown in the pathway of the 
youth, the workers of America. Every hour, day, week, 
month, year that they spend in enforced idleness is time 
lost to the present generation of youth—lost forever—und 
all the gold in all the balanced budgets cannot buy back 
for them one split part of a lost second of time. 


Did Washington leave a balanced budget? Did Lincoln? 
I wouldn’t know about that. I never inquired. But I do 
know that Washington left us a government wherein under 
God man could have all the liberty, the freedom, the glorious 
independence that a free people can enjoy. Lincoln preserved 
that nation, held it together as a union of states, and because 
of what Washington und Lincoln did, each in his turn, each 
in his own time in his own way, America has written their 
names not only in perishable marble but has written them 
deep in the hearts of each succeeding generation of Americans 
to live as long as the flag that America in love und rever- 
ence has given that lovable nickname, “Old Glory.” 


Joe Bush says man worries a lot about the things he 
wants to do but can’t. Maybe he wouldn’t have so much 
to worry about if he would do what he could but don’t. 
In a country where the lowest priced car runs around the 
cars in the higher brackets, there need not be much fear 
of communism. 


In the heart as in the hand of all real Americans there 
is room for only one flag—Old Glory—your flag und mine. 
What you see when you look at the flag, I don’t know, but 
as for me 


I see the white of the sego lily, und the red of the roses too 

In a sky as blue as the violets, little stars are shining through. 
There’s a star up there for your state, there’s a star up there for mine 
Und the glory of their cluster is God’s glory from the sky. 
Vhen I look across the valley to the school house on the hill 

Und see Old Glory flying, or maybe just hanging still, 

Seems like I’ve had a vision of “when Thy kingdom come” 

Und “on earth as ’tis in heaven, only God’s will, will be done”; 
Und He comes to take us over, und we hear Him say “tis well,” 
God will leave Old Glory flying on the school house on the hill. 


Joe Bush says God may not be overly impressed vid Old 
Glory on the flagship of a fleet, or in the hands of a color 
sergeant at the head of a regiment, but over a school house 
that’s different. 


Peter Spraynozzle 











Chicago 


VERYBODY affiliated with live 
mutton trade is wheezing except 
the feeder. Reflecting on the grief he 
encountered at the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1937, his camp is reasonably 
contented with profits of $1 to $1.50 
per head for which low cost gains are 
responsible. So satisfied are feeders 
with price conditions that they are 
running into excessive weight, inci- 
dentally courting killers’ wrath. Not 
only are killers wrestling with a large 
percentage of 98 to 105-pound lambs, 
but apprehension of an overdose of 
weight during the tail end of the fed 
season disturbs their slumber. How- 
ever, a big lamb is better than no 
lamb at all, and they buy the crop, 
paring close to top prices in occasion- 
al emergencies, then penalizing weight 
25 to 50 cents when they are not un- 
der the necessity of buying for num- 
bers, insisting however that 85 to 90- 
pound lambs are wouth 50 to 75 cents 
per hundredweight more than when 
hefting 100 to 105 pounds. 
The lamb market is as repetitious as 
a stop-and-go light, off one day, on 
again the next. At that, it exhibits 
more stability than trade in the other 
species. When buyers succeed in tak- 
ing off 25 cents per hundredweight, 
they call it a day; putting the same 
two bits back is the logical sequence. 
This keeps the market on a roulette 
basis, black at one turn of the wheel, 
red the next. When the bulk of a 
one-day supply realizes $9 to $9.25, 
contentment is assured; advance it to 
$9.25 to $9.50 and a roar is emitted 
by the purchasing side; and when a 
$8.75 to $9 trading basis is established, 
the feeder yelps. A winter market 
with daily swings of 25 cents keeps the 
commodity moving. During February 
$9.50 was out on the limb; on the low 
day, $8.90 was the summit. Few 
lambs sold under $8.75, no consider- 
able number over $9.25. On the high 
day $9.25 was paid for 100-pound and 
$9.50 for 98-pound stock in a pinch, 


The Lamb Markets 


of course the pinch being due to the 
arrival of a few eastern orders. 

Feeders criticize the heavy lamb 
buying policy. They would put a 
premium on handyweights, contend- 
ing, not illogically, that if choice 85 
to 88-pound stock is worth six bits 
more than 98 to 105-pounders, they 
should be rewarded to that extent. 
Not getting the premium, they put on 
weight especially as it is cheap, gain 
costing 61% to 7 cents per pound. The 
feed factor enters largely into the 
weight problem, although breeding is 
not to be ignored. Wooled lambs 
weighing 100 to 113 pounds have re- 
ported this season; shorn stock 98 to 
100 pounds. 

No $10 lambs have reported and 
none are expected, at least at this writ- 
ing. At $9 to $9.25 on the hoof, the 
dressed market absorbs the product, 
no accumulation having been reported. 
This spread takes all weights in the 
fleece. Prices of shorn stock vary ac- 
cording to length of wool, $8 to $8.65 


per hundred; but in theory the spreg 
between recently shorn and full fleeg 
lambs is $1.25 per hundred. The sheg 
market has crawled up from the earl 
low spot, Texas fed wethers makiy 
$5.50, fed western ewes, $4.50 to §} 

Consensus of opinion is that tly 
market will hold around present level 
until mid-April. By that time Cok 
rado and Nebraska feed lots will } 
depleted; already that condition exist: 
east of the Missouri River, Iowa, Illi 
nois and Wisconsin having cashed thy 
bulk. Indiana, which sneaked som 
northwestern lambs in after the tun 
of the year, will last longer, but Ohi 
has taken the market right along an/ 
not enough lambs are concealed i 
Michigan to fill a one-seated buggy 
This puts feeders in the trans-Missour 
area in practical control of the bulk oj 
visible supply, a few isolated spot: 
reporting a modicum, but not a price. 
disturbing residue. 

During the balance of the winter 
season handyweight lambs will be ab- 




























Comparative Prices Live and Dressed 


Sheep and Lambs 














CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 









Week Ended: 

Lambs: 
Choice’ 
Good and Choice 
Medium and Good 
Common 














Ewes: 


Good and Choice 
Common and Medium_........-.------.---- 


Feb. 25,1939 Feb. 18,1939 Feb. 26,1938 









$ 9.08 $ 9.16 $ 8.20 
8.78 8.91 7.72 
7.90 7.94 7.08 
6.72 6.72 6.38 
4.60 4.72 4.28 
3.42 3.42 3.15 














NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN DRESSED LAMB PRICES 








Choice—38 Ibs. down 
Good—38 Ibs. down... 
Medium—All weights 
Common—All weights ___---_--.--..-. 


$17.50 $18.50 $16.70 
17.00 17.60 15.90 
15.50 16.00 15.05 
14.00 14.50 13.90 
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March, 1939 


normally scarce as at present prices 
weight is profitable, selling short of 
poundage the reverse. During Febru- 
ary a large percentage of Chicago re- 
ceipts weighed 95 to 100 pounds, with 
a generous sprinkling above the cen- 
tury line. Obviously consumers must 
take weight or eat something else. 
Killers are charting new cutting courses 
to meet the emergency, especially in 
the matter of whittling down legs to 
popular size by the simple process of 
increasing chop cuttage. 

“We are up against a stone wall in 
the matter of weight,” said a mutton 
man. “An increasing percentage of 
95 to 105-pound lambs creates a diffi- 
cult distribution problem. Breeders 
have every incentive to grow the larg- 
est lamb possible; feeders to put on 
the last pound when it means a profit. 
This year with all kinds of feed actu- 
ally cheap and necessity for putting 
weight into the feed lot, they have gone 
the limit. We cannot sell an 8-pound 
leg of lamb to the average customer, 
consequently it is up to us to use the 
knife. The Southdown makes an ideal 
carcass, but we are not moving in that 
direction. Breeding a big lamb costs 
no more than a smaller type, and the 
added weight means profit. When a 
farmer goes to growing lambs, and more 
of them are at it each year, he uses 
the largest ram available.” 

The big lamb, however, is a winter 
problem, aggravated by feed plenitude, 
and nothing on the horizon except an 
always possible drought suggests high- 
er feed cost. A corn surplus is gradu- 
ally developing that cannot be avoided 
unless Nature goes on a different tang- 
ent. The corn reduction plan, rather 
than curtailing feed and advancing 
prices, has exerted an influence actu- 
ally the reverse, other factors entering 
into and aggravating the problem. In- 
equitable corn acreage allotments ex- 
panded the cultivated area last year, 
Nature did the rest. Less corn is going 
into the silo as grain sorghums, alfalfa 
and other roughage mixed with molas- 
ses are substituted, and despite cheap 
corn, the patent feed manufacturers 
are doing a thriving business, cotton- 
seed, molasses and corn sugar enter- 
ing largely into their processes. Ta- 
pioca is displacing corn in starch pro- 
duction, dry’ milling of corn for human 


food is diminishing, and the use of 
that grain for fermentation purposes 
is steadily contracting. On a smaller 
scale, the cotton consumption problem 
may be duplicated with corn. Several 
uses of hybrid corn fertilization and 
cultivation have increased yields to 
an extent not generally understood. 
The soil conservation program is de- 
veloping an expanding grass area avail- 
able for making cheap gains with live- 
stock. All this insures western lamb 
breeders broader outlets for feeding 
stock as coarse grains and roughage 
cannot be converted into cash com- 
modities without livestock. Hogs do 
not utilize roughage, and both actual 
and potential supply of stock cattle 
is at low ebb. Consequently every 
scrap of handwriting on the wall sug- 
gests increasing demand for western- 
bred lambs, regardless of whether they 
originate in Texas or the Northwest. 
Assuming that the 1938 corn crop re- 
peats this year, and it is reasonable, 
40-cent corn will be doubtful. As in 
the case of cotton, European demand 
is at low ebb. Argentine competition is 
keen. Not long since scientists pre- 
dicted that processing would absorb 
an increasing portion of the corn crop. 
The reverse has happened. Regulation 
of livestock production through the 
corn crib proves to be an iridescent 
dream. 

The dressed market, although some- 
what erratic, is fairly healthy. At the 
Atlantic seaboard, anywhere from 16 
to 18 cents per pound represents car- 
cass wholesale cost, the bulk selling at 
16%4 to 17 cents. These prices put 
lamb in strong, strategic position, es- 
pecially since pork advanced 2 cents 
per pound wholesale, and beef is so 
costly that a considerable percentage 
of consumers is unable to buy it. 
Measured by consumer purchasing 
capacity, or disposition, all meats are 
high whether acquired over the retail- 
ers’ counter or on a public eating house 
table. Taxes of various types have 
increased distribution cost until pro- 
test is audible. Consumers are meet- 
ing the emergency by reducing the size 
of the package they buy; retailers and 
restauraters are using the knife in- 
geniously. Old cutting plans have join- 
ed the horse and buggy; other and 
cheaper foods are being substituted 
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for meats. Dieticians responsible for 
“meatless meals” are having an inning. 

New crop lambs are already on the 
market in limited numbers, but the 
main column will be along shortly. 
Seasonal uncertainty envelops the Cal- 
ifornia supply prospect, packers mak- 
ing no preliminary passes at contracting 
that crop. Tennessee, Kentucky and 
adjacent territory have a generous 
supply at the development stage, the 
corn belt states are sheep conscious. 
Enthusiasts are sounding their “raise 
more lamb” slogan in stentorian man- 
ner, and enlisting farm youth in the 
move. Chicago is to be the scene of a 
lamb production campaign during the 
coming summer, the initiative having 
been taken all over the hinterland. All 
this energy centers on production rather 
than consumption. “Regardless of 
what develops, there will be enough 
lamb to go around,” remarked a pro- 
cessor. 

Present indications are that Febru- 
ary lamb prices will be duplicated in 
March, that an occasional spurt may 
develop later, and that the high spots, 
if any, will develop in April, depending 
on California physical conditions. New 
York shipping demand is a stout prop 
under the price list; without it live 
lambs would have sold 50 to 75 cents 
lower since the turn of the year. An 
invariable rule is that in any session 
when shippers are in the market prices 
rule 15 to 25 cents per hundred higher 
than when local demand is the deter- 
mining factor, and at this writing 





OLD ENGLISH SHEEP DOGS 
Trained and Puppies 
$4.00 to $25.00 
10 to 30 days’ trial 


101 RANCH, Chester, Mont. 








CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 








AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN BREEDERS' 
ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns won grand champion wether, 
reserve grand champion wether, champion 
pen, the grand champion carload of lambs, 
and champion and reserve champion carcass 
over all breeds at the 1938 International. 
Write the Secretary for additional information. 

W. L. Henning, Sec’y, State College, Pa. 

Col. E. L. Shaw, President. 



















The American  Rambouillet 


Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in TRRO 
Over 385,500 Rambouillets Now 
on Record 
Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 
President 

J. W. Owens. Ozona, Texas 
Vice-President 
John K. Madsen.............. Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Mrs. Dwight Lincoln...........Marysville, Ohio 





Directors 
W. S. Alge. lingt 
Frank L. Hall 
D. T. Jones. 


W. S. Hansen 


r Ohiv 

Crawford,Nebr. 
San Angelo, Texas 
Collinston, Utah 
Joseph H. King. Laramie, Wyo. 
Frank Bullard Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 




















MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and list of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS'’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 








CORRIEDALES 

The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us for 
literature and list of breeders. 

NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 
Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 

Union Stock Yards Chicago, Il. 











THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Pe ay eee ye —% 


crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 








President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 

First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 

Second Vice President—George Q. Spencer, 
Payson, Utah 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 


Directors — R. Thomas, 
George B. Mann, Woods 


S. P. Neilson, Nephi, Utah 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Ete., Address the Secretary. 


Duchesne, Utah; 
Cross, Utah; 




















eastern feed lots are not a serious com- 
petitive factor. 
J. E. Poole 


Kansas City 


AMB prices in February covered 
the narrowest range of any month 
thus far during the winter feeding sea- 
son. On the February close the top 
price paid, $8.95, was 5 cents under the 
January close and 10 cents above the 
December close. However, the even 
price range was the factor that estab- 
lished a higher average for February 
than for January, though the top in 
each month was the same. 

February started with an advance 
that brought the top of $9.15 in the 
first two days. After that none sold 
above $9, and on one day $8.65 was the 
low point. On most of the other mar- 
ket days, ruling top prices were $8.75 
to $8.90. Actual fluctuations covered a 
25 to 35-cent range. An even demand, 
well-distributed supplies among. the 
various markets, and a_ willingness 
among the buying-side here to support 
the market accounted for the stable 
price levels. Considerable new demand 
came from southeastern sections. This 
was in sufficient volume to indicate that 
industrial sections in some cotton states 
are beginning to build up a fairly good 
demand for ovine meat. 

Compared with February last year, 
lambs averaged around 75 cents high- 
er. The extreme top this year, $9.15, 
compared with $8.35 last year, but 
most of the lambs in the second month 
last year sold under $8. Evidently fat 
lambs are making a fairly good profit. 
Lots of weight, representing good eco- 
nomical gains in feed lots, has been in 
evidence in all the offerings. Only in a 
few cases, where averages were well 
above the 100-pound mark, has there 
been any price discrimination. Another 
favorable factor here was that little or 
no sorting has been done and most car 
lots went over the scales straight. 

At the beginning of March practical- 
ly the entire supply of wheat-field 
lambs had been marketed and only a 
few remain in. feed lots in either Kan- 
sas or Missouri. Colorado and Nebras- 
ka have about the same numbers as at 
this time last year, but this supply has 
a six-weeks’ marketing period before 
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new crop lambs from any section will 
begin to be a supply factor. The trade 
hold the opinion that the market wil] 
maintain a firm tone during March. The 
publicity campaign on behalf of dress. 
ed lamb, which is well under way, will 
be a favorable factor and if the wool 
market firms up a little March prices 
should be on the upgrade. 

There are a good many heavyweight 
lambs in sight and should the weather 
turn warm shearing operations will get 
under way, but in relation to total sup- 
ply the number shorn will be small. 

Sheep prices closed February slight: 
ly under the January close, but through. 
out the entire month they had main- 
tained a good margin over February, 
1938. At the high point ewes brought 
$4.85 and yearlings $8, and on the 
close best ewes sold at $4.50 and year- 
lings $7.50. The aggregate supply of 
mature mutton classes was not large, 
In the average winter sheep prices have 
been high enough to return feeders a 
moderate profit. 

Feeder trade was limited during the 
entire period because of the small sup- 
ply avaliable. Most of those taken out 
to feed lots were the half fat kinds, cut 
out from car lots. They established a 
price range of $7.25 to $8.50. There 
was a ready demand. Replacements in 
feed lots have been limited all season 
so that the final clean-up of the fed 
supply will be accomplished without 
the usual hangover. 

February receipts were 117,588 or 
11,105 larger than in the same month 
1938. Kansas and Texas wheat-field 
lambs were prominent as the supply 
source. Total for the two months was 
244,327, compared with 215,099 in the 
same period last year. 

C. M. Pipkin 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for the month of Feb- 

ruary were 86,892, which was 7,- 
171 less than January and 4,319 under 
February a year ago. Of the month’s 
total, 24,039 came from Nebraska 
feed lots, 19,389 from Colorado, 1,542 
from Wyoming, 1,238 from Idaho and 
Utah, 7,357 from Texas and New 
Mexico, and 15,614 from Kansas, the 
bulk of the latter being from wheat 
fields. 
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The market on all slaughter classes 
was a little uneven, but closing values 
are practically unchanged with a month 
ago. The month closed with best fed 
western lambs at $8.85, with heavier 
weights down to $8.25. The high point 
of the month was $9.15 on the 27th, 
and the low top was $8.65 on the 8th 
and 21st. Clipped lambs ranged $7.50 
@8.65, according to the growth of 
wool. Fat ewes sold largely $4.25@ 
4.65, with $4.75 as an outside quota- 
tion on the extreme close. Clipped 
yearlings sold $7@7.50, with wool- 
skins $7.50@8. Two-year-olds ranged 
$6@6.75, and old wethers $4.50@ 


5.50. H. H. Madden 
Omaha 


Micke than at any previous time 
this winter, the fat lamb market 
is showing indications of having run 
into a snag. The trouble doesn’t seem 
to be too many lambs, for marketings 
have been moderate; rather it has been 
the accumulation of too much pound- 
age per animal. 

Early this winter, this contributor 
suggested that because lambs were car- 
rying more weight than usual when they 
went on feed and because feed costs 
were so much lower, lambs might get 
into an undesirably heavy weight class 
before they came to market. Apparent- 
ly, that is exactly what has happened. 
Here at Omaha lambs weighing up 
toward 100 pounds and better have 
been making up an increasing share 
of the offerings. 

First evidence of buyer reaction was 
growing discrimination against these 
weights. More recently the weight 
factor, plus some sluggishness in the 
dressed mutton trade, has appeared 
to be operating against sellers all along 
the line, and on one day recently, the 
market touched the lowest levels of the 
year to date. For the time being, at 
least, this break checked marketings 
and prices recovered some of their loss, 
but what the ultimate outcome will 
be remains to be seen. 

About two and one-half months are 
left of the current fed lamb season. 
Latest check of the Colorado and west- 
ern Nebraska feed lots showed not 
quite so many lambs left to sell during 
that period as remained at this time a 


year ago. Last year, it will be recalled, 
prices strengthened materially in March 
after the February low, and then slid 
back again almost to their February 
levels, in the face of improvement in 
the markets for other livestock. But 
at no time during that period did good 
lambs sell much higher than they are 
at present, and most of the time they 
were below current quotations. 

General conditions affecting meat 
consumption now appear to be more 
favorable than they were a year ago, 
and cattle prices, which influence the 
lamb trade to some extent, are sharply 
higher than they were at the cor- 
responding time of 1938. That much 
is in the favor of lamb feeders, so per- 
haps apprehensions regarding the im- 
mediate future are groundless. Still, 
too many weighty lambs have wrecked 
profitable markets before and they 
could do it again. 

Getting farther into the spring, all 
factors indicate an increase in new crop 
lamb supplies over a year ago. Develop- 
ment of California lambs is reported 
as somewhat delayed, but the numbers 
are there, and conditions in other range 
areas have been favorable to a good 
lamb crop. Ewe holdings are generally 
regarded as on the increase through 
the West, and the heavy buying of 
breeding ewes by corn belt farmers in 
the past six months or so forecasts larg- 
er native production. 

Outside factors which may influence 
future lamb prices are not especially 
favorable. Both the cattle and hog 
markets have shown evidence of top- 
heaviness of late, despite moderate sell- 
ing. More cattle are generally believed 
to be on feed than a year ago, and most 
of them are expected to be marketed 
during the latter half of the year. 
Conservative observers see in this a 
forecast of a downward trend in cattle 
values after May and June. How direct- 
ly this will affect lamb values cannot, 
of course, be predicted. 

One thing which the profitable prices 
of the current feeding season do fore- 
shadow is a broad demand for feeding 
lambs next fall. It will be recalled that 
the losses of the previous winter were 
laigely blamed for the backwardness 
of lamb feeders in making purchases 
last autumn, but this year that factor 





YEARLING EWES 
RAMBOUILLET 
The Best Herds to Pick From. Buy Early. 


Fred Cliett Commission Co. 


FT. STOCKTON, TEXAS 











American Corriedale Association 


Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 


State and Federal agencies in the U. S. 
Pres., Herhert T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. ; 


retary: 
Sheridan 


J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; 
er, Fredric Hultz, 1007 


Laramie, Wyo. 
ADVISORY 

B. F. Creech, Morgantown, West Virginia; 
J. M. Jones, College Station, Texas; John Tol- 
liver, Fort Collins, Colorado; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon; Stanley Smith, Dubois, 
Tdaho: H. 1 Mitchell. Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska; M. H. 
Karker, Barrington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estel- 
line, South Dakota. 

For booklet, address the secretary. 











The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 

WRITE 
American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 








SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 

Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 
Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 











HAVE YOU ANY SPARE MONEY? 


Maybe that’s the normal condition of your 
finances—spare. In that case you are not & 
successful SHROPSHIRE sheep breeder. 


Your lambs do net bring “better than the top 
price” when you market them. Would you like 
to have a free copy of “Shropshires, Why”? 

THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


Gavin McKerrow, Pres. J. M. Wade, Secy-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
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Molasses 
BEET 
PULP 


“A Bull’s-Eye for Healthy Animals!” 
For healthy lambs or lambing ewes, include in their 





feed ration U & I Dried Molasses Beet Pulp! (It is 
equally beneficial to dairy cattle, beef-catile, horses, 
goats and hogs.) Inexpensive. Important to any 
scientifically well-balanced feed ration. It tastes 
good to the animal. Is a first class conditioner. It 


pre materially aids the animal's digestive processes. 
U & I Sugar See your feed dealer about it today! 


when you shop! A By-Product of U & I Sugar 








ATTENTION! 


VUNUUGUNNEOAONSONUGOOONDOOONOOENUEOROOOEOUOOOOOE 
Sell your 
SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL 

to the 


Idaho Hide and 
Tallow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 





Marketin3, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 
1384 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington Idaho 
California - Nevada 











WOOL TOPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 











LAMB COATS 


Made of durable canvas and lined with 
wool blanket. 


Keep the lambs warm and they’ll live 
and grow faster and next fall you’ll 
have a better percentage of heavier 
lambs. 


The coats keep coyotes away but do 
not disturb the ewes. 


Inexpensive and convenient. No sheep- 
man can afford to lamb without them. 
Prices reduced to 40 cents each; 
35 cents in lots of 100. 
Delivered. 


C. M. ALLEN 


Miles City, Montana 














The National Wool Growe 


promises to work the other way, for a 
good year usually makes feeders eage 
for lambs the following season. Size oj 
crops and the prices of feeds this com. 
ing season also will have some ip. 
fluence. Byron Demorest 


Denver 


DAHO and Utah fed fewer lambs 

this year than last, and sent fewer 
of them to market, while Colorado 
feeders were holding back for antici- 
pated higher prices. The result was a 
shortage of lambs received at Denver 
during the month of February. Re. 
ceipts for the month totaled only 114. 
400 as compared to 156,331 during 
February, 1938. Despite the fact that 
fewer lambs were fed in Colorado this 


- year than last, it is estimated that feed 


lots of the state contain just about the 
same number of lambs on March 1 as 
a year ago. This condition results from 
the fact that feeders have been holding 
their shipments back for expected 
higher prices. 

Closing February prices for fat lambs 
were weak to 15 cents lower than at 
the outset of the month. A top of 
$8.90, freight paid, for fed lambs for 
bulk of the supply was set on the first 
day of the month. Other sales were 
made at $8.60 to $8.85 F.P.R. and 
$8.40 to $8.60 flat. © 

On February 2 and 10 lambs sold 
at $9 F.P.R. at Denver. Toward the sec- 
ond week of the month prices declined 
until best lambs were selling at $8.50 
F.P.R., and late month advances 
brought values to $8.85 for best fat 
lambs. Heavy lambs were somewhat 
discriminated against at all markets 
during the month. Bulk of the fat 
lambs marketed here during the month 
came from Colorado, Wyoming and 
Idaho with some shipments from New 
Mexico. 

Feeder lambs were rather scarce and 
fleshy kinds sold at $8 to $8.60. Ewes 
sold at $4 to $4.70 flat and up to $4.80 
F.P.R. Older ewes sold down to $3. 

Most of the feeder lambs sent out 
during the month went to Nebraska 
finishers with some to northern Colo- 
rado and Iowa finishers. Fat lambs 
totaling 22,300 were purchased for 
shipment to the east coast, and 30,300 
were slaughtered at Denver. 

W.N. Fulton 
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With the Women’s 


Auxiliaries 
(Continued from page 26) 


tion, contributed many toys through 
Mrs. Jackson’s enthusiasm. So at the 
convention, there was displayed in the 
lobby of the Commercial Hotel a 
wonderful assortment of woolen articles 
—toys, slippers, purses etc; all made 
by the ladies of the Klickitat, Lower 
Valley and Yakima auxiliaries. These 
brought in from their sale the sum of 
$50 with the possibility of more money 
coming in—a credit to the skill of the 
women who responded so well to our 
past president’s fine example. 

We might add that our past president 
also gave a personal prize to the mem- 
ber bringing in the most members dur- 
ing the year. This was won by Mrs. 
Leonard Longmire of Yakima, and 
was presented at the convention. 

She also caused a list of garments 
knitted and crocheted during the year 
to be made out, and in response to this 
we found that over 160 garments of 
all types either crocheted or knitted in 
yarn during the year, had been made 
by the Washington Auxiliary. 

Mrs. W. A. Roberts, Yakima, in 
making a presentation of a lovely mir- 
ror to Mrs. Jackson, well echoed the 
sentiments of all the members when 
she said that she hoped that every time 
Mrs. Jackson looked into this mirror 
she would see reflected the friendly 
faces of the auxiliary women, who 
wished her well in the future, and who 
hoped to enjoy her presence at the 
future meetings. 

Mrs Neil Robertson 

Chairman of Program Committee 

during the Convention 





Wildlife Conference 


ROBLEMS of wildlife management 

on the national forests have been 
receiving the attention of the officials 
of that division of the Forest Service 
in a two-week conference in San Fran- 
cisco, which commenced February 21 
and was to be followed by a field study 
of wildlife ranges in national forest 
areas of California and Nevada. 

A major question before the con- 


ference, according to the statement is- 
sued by S. B. Show, forester for the 
California Region of the United States 
Forest Service, was the maintenance of 
proper seasonal balance between wild- 
life and feeding capacities of the range, 
which has become more of a problem 
in recent years with the increase in 
numbers of big game animals. 


“Supply rather than demand will 
continue to control the Forest Service 
policy of encouraging or limiting hunt- 
ing, trapping and fishing in the national 
forests,’ Mr. Show said. “Under this 
policy of managing game, several 
species of wildlife in certain sections 
have increased so rapidly that the 
supply warrants the encouragement of 
more hunting or even greater limits. 
For instance, for every three deer in 
the national forests of the whole coun- 
try in 1924 there are now eight, so 
hunting must now be considered a 
means of controlling the surplus. 

“Tt is the aim of the Forest Service 
to maintain a rich plant coverage as 
well as a varied and interesting popula- 
tion of wildlife. By adjusting the 
number of hunting permits and the 
bag limits, with the cooperation of the 
state game officials, the Forest Service 
is finding it practical to fit the hunting 
to the supply.” 


BLANKETS e BATTING 
ROBES e COVERLETS 
From mill to you. Made from your own wool. Also sold 
direct if you have no wool. Beautiful creations. Priced 
reasonable Samples and Catalog FREE. 
WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS © 139 Lyn 
WEST UNITY, OHIO 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


with “Pneumonia” complications 
Im ization and Tr is effective 
and economical with 
Frankun OVINE MIXED BACTERIN 
Contains immunizing dose of Hem.-Sep. killed cultures 
plus those of other infections in sheep. 
Price, 5¢ per dose. “Drug Store Dealers. 








LO65 DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OIL 
BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND 


Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, Wool 
Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty Nose. 








BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 
PER GALLON 


SCOURS OUT 

BRANDS WET or DRY 

DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 

DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


for 40 years ‘‘The Standard Brand of the West”’ 


2 CATALOG 
FREE 


Ves “x, 


SADDLES. 
AND BOOTS Ne 
S43 Ranges fone cunrenceed (EAM 


conte and long wear at low / 
cost. Be sure to get our prices. 
Postal brings Free Catalog. wo 


Western Saddle Mfg. Co. 
1651 Larimer Denver, Colo. 








THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinching 


TAGS 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send For Free Samples 











Get Rid of Worms 
with Franklin Sheep Drench Powder {J 


Expels both stomach and tape worms. 


We believe this to be the finest formula known. Also 
the most economical. 200z. pkg. makes 5 gallons for 
320 sheep or 640 lambs, price $3. 10 0z.,$2. 5. 0z.,$1.25. 


Full line of Supplies. Send for free illustrated Sheep booklet. 


O.M.FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver Wichita Fort Worth Marfa ElPeso KensesCity Allience Los Angeles Selt Loke City 


ERAN KLIN 


3¥ VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 
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©he 
HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and up-to- 
date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


a a 


Rooms without bath................ $2.00 per day 
Rooms with bath...................... 2.50 and up 








ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS 


il a 


PHONE WAS. 2475 





Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 








For a Personal Appearance of 
PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 
On Your Program 
Write: National Wool Grower | 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City. Utah 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep................$2.00 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool...... 8.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

Management 4.00 


Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 
Range and Pasture. 4.50 


Sampson’s Native American 
‘orage Plants 5.00 


Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding... 5.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 














For Sale By 


National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 MecCornick Building Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 10) 


Roosevelt 


(Klickitat County) 


It has been a very open winter here 
with less feeding than usual. More 
moisture is needed to start the grass, 
(February 27). Alfalfa hay has been 
offered for $6 in the stack. 

The number of ewes bred to lamb 
is about the same as a year ago. There 
has been a very small winter’s loss. 

The coyote situation here has not 
changed for the better, and some effort 
has been made to secure an increased 
bounty. 

There has been no liquidation of 
sheep outfits around here to my know- 
ledge. Expenses of production have not 
declined any since 1938, except for 
some grocery items. 

Carl Svarverud 


OREGON 


Unusually cold weather prevailed the 
first half, followed by much milder and 
more favorable weather. Snows and 
rains were rather frequent, but not very 
heavy. Little snow cover and consider- 
able spring growth were favorable for 
livestock, in the lower western areas. 
Lambs and calves were mostly in thriv- 
ing condition, and livestock generally 
were doing fairly well. 


CALIFORNIA 


The first two weeks were unusually 
cold, while milder weather prevailed 
later, to the advantage of livestock. 
Spring vegetation is making fairly good 
growth, and livestock have done well 
in middle and southern counties. Cold 
rains and snows were unfavorable for 
lambs jn northern sections, but no 
important losses were reported. Most 
livestock are in satisfactory condition. 


Stewarts Point 
(Sonoma County) 


Weather has been mild here along 
the coast, but not warm enough for 
growing good feed (February 26). The 
number of sheep getting hay and grain 
in this section is smaller than usual. 


There is no material difference jy 
the number of ewes bred to lamb this 
year and last. This winter’s losses ar 
very low. 

No sheep outfits in this section hay 
been liquidated by creditors. 

Production costs have not declined 
materially. Labor charges have re. 
mained the same along with feed costs, 

A. H. Richardson Estate 


NEVADA 


Abnormally cold weather prevailed 
through the month, with frequent light 
to moderate snowfalls. This afforded 
ample moisture on all winter ranges, 
where forage has been fairly good, 
Average to moderately heavy feeding 
of most livestock in domestic pens or 
pastures was necessary, but practically 
all animals have held up in pretty good 
shape. Some early indoor lambing is 
reported; and sheep are generally in 
good circumstances. 


Elko 
(Elko County) 


Sheepmen report an ideal winter, 
with sheep on the desert doing better 
than in average years. There are fewer 
sheep on feed (hay) in Elko County 
than in the previous two winters (Feb- 
ruary 27). Alfalfa hay in the stack 
sells from $3 to $6. Three dollars has 
been paid on a few.emergency sales of 
wild hay. 

The same number of ewes were bred 
to lamb this year as last. Our winter 
losses were not so great. The average 
loss may be reduced from 10 per cent 
to 5 per cent. 

Just a few outfits have been liquid- 
ated by creditors, the number being less 
than in the past five years. There has 
been some reduction in wages, but not 
enough to offset the decline in 1938 
prices for lamb and wool. The wage 
level in this area is still $10 per month 
more than other areas nearby. 


Joseph W. Wilson, County Agent 
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Minden 
(Douglas County) 

Weather here is much milder than 
in the last three years. We have had 
much less stormy weather. The number 
of range sheep getting hay is the same 
as usual (March 2). Alfalfa hay in 
the stack is $6 per ton. 

We have approximately the same 
number of ewes bred to lamb this year 
as one year ago. We had less winter 
less this year. 

Trapping has reduced the number of 
coyotes in this section. 

No sheep outfits have been liquid- 
ated by creditors. 

D. J. B. 
UTAH 

This was one of the coldest, snowiest 
Februaries in many years, temperatures 
being persistently below normal, though 
without many extremely cold days. 
Gradually the snow covered the forage 
on the pasture and range lands nearer 
the mountains, necessitating the feed- 
ing of practically everything; while the 
western and southeastern winter ranges 
had just about the right amount of 
snow for good foraging. As a conse- 
quence livestock have done fairly well, 
and are in satisfactory condition con- 
sidering the time of year. 


COLORADO 


Moderately cold weather prevailed, 
though with frequent milder days to 
make conditions rather favorable. Fre- 
quent snows occurred, but they were 
not very heavy, and snow did not ac- 
cumulate to great depths in winter 
range territory. Moderately heavy feed- 
ing was reported much of the month, 
but livestock are mostly in thriving 
condition. Some drifting and crusting 
of snow late in the month was detri- 
mental to range stuff, and wind added 
to the inclemency; but most animals are 
doing fairly well. 


Hooper 
(Alamosa County) 


Grain is cheap here. Oats, barley and 
wheat are selling at about 75 cents per 
hundredweight. We have had more 
below zero weather this month than we 
have had in the last’40 years, although 
stock is doing well. However, a 








MERICAN farmers have three and a 
third billion dollars invested in 
“farm implements,” such as plows and 
harrows, cultivators, tractors and com- 
bines. 


Now the railroads have “implements” 
too. You know them as box cars, cattle 
cars, passenger cars, locomotives and 
things of the sort. And the railroads have 
about five and a half billion dollars in- 
vested in such equipment. 


You might think, with this investment, 
that new purchases would hardly be 
needed. 


But it’s just like farming. And with all 
their implements, American farmers 
bought half a billion dollars worth of 
new equipment in 1937. 


So, the railroads, in order to keep abreast 
of the times, must also buy new “imple- 
ments.” In the past ten years ending with 
1938, they spent an average of about 165 
million dollars per year for additional 
equipment. 


This money has brought several advan- 





tages to shippers such as you. It has in- 
creased the pulling power of locomotives, 
for instance, 17%. It has helped to increase 
the carrying capacity of freight cars. It 
has played a part in increasing the speed 
of freight trains 50%. 


But the railroads’ job, like that of the 
farmers’, is never finished—and if the rail- 
roads are to keep on doing the best all- 
round transportation job in the world they 
need to keep on replacing old “imple- 
ments” with new ones. If they had the 
money they could spend to advantage at 
least one half billion dollars a year for 
the next five years just for new “railroad 
implements.” 


All of which means, the railroads need a 
fair chance to earn a living, so they'll be 
in good shape to move farm products to 
market when you want them to go. 


A program of Federal and State legisla- 
tion looking toward giving the railroads 
that fair chance to earn a living is out- 
lined in a recently published booklet 
called, “For Better Times—A Square Deal 
in Transportation.” Write for a copy. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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NORTH SALT LAKE 


Sheep capacity 30,000 head— 
10,000 under cover in National 
Ram Sale Barn. 










Large roomy pens, running arte- 
sian water and choice alfalfa hay. 











Competent day and night crews 
here to serve you. 


EAST or WEST for best of 
service, BILL TO FEED AT 
NORTH SALT LAKE 


SALT LAKE 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake 
















few more are feeding grain than usual. 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is selling at $7. 

In farm flocks there is an increase of 
about 10 per cent in ewes bred to 
lamb this year compared with last. 
Our winter losses were about 3 per 
cent heavier. There has been quite a 
little loss in farm sheep because of 
pre-lambing fever, usually caused by 
lack of exercise. 

Coyotes are still plentiful and bold. 
Hunters are having a hard time with 
snowstorms. 

John Fultz 


Center 
(Saguache County) 


We have had a little more snow than 
usual, but it did not come until late 
and feed is ample (March 2). About 
the same number of sheep are getting 
hay and grain as in the previous years. 
February was a little colder than usual, 

















Ample facilities for long or short feed. 
Livestock 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 





STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 
Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 


for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago. or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 


CAPACITY: 


Write or wire for complete information. 
MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located on the Santa Fe 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 
























The Mountain States 





WY get 
them for 


You NOW. 


Pick up your telephone when you want 
to reach someone in another town. It 
takes you there now and brings back 
an immediate, spoken reply in return. 
It’s a two-way trip at a single fare. 


Ask the operator for rates to any towns 


Telephone 


yu 


& Telegraph Co. 
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but the sheep are in good shape. Stack. 
ed alfalfa is selling for $7 and $8. 

The number of ewes bred to lamb 
this year is about the same for range 
sheep, with 20 per cent more in fields 
around Center and Monte Vista. The 
only increase possible here is on farms, 
There is no more room on the forest. 
and it is more likely there will be cuts 
than increases in permitted sheep. Our 
winter losses of ewes are about the 
same as last year, both years being 
very small. 

No sheep outfits have been liquid- 
ated by creditors. Production expense 
did not decline in 1938 to correspond 
with lower markets. 

W. E. Gardner 


Del Norte 
(Rio Grande County) 

All sheep here have been off the 
ranges since the first of the year. Feb- 
ruary was unusually cold and windy, 
but feed could be bought reasonably, 
and all stock is in fair to good condi- 
‘tion (March 1). Alfalfa hay is selling 
from $7.50 to $8 per ton. 

Due to Forest Service limitations, 
there has been no increase in the num- 
ber of ewes bred to lamb this year. 
I believe our winter losses are about 
10 per cent higher than last year. But 
there have been more trappers than 
usual around here, which has reduced 
our coyote trouble. 

There has been no liquidation of 
sheep outfits that I know of. 

Harley Fuchs 


Radium 
(Grand County) 

All of our sheep have been fed this 
winter since December 15 as we have 
from two to five feet of snow, twice as 
much as usual (February 28). We 
usually feed our sheep from three to 
six months. There is enough hay in 
this section for our needs, selling from 
$6 to $6.50 in the stack. 

A few more ewes were bred to lamb 
this year. Our winter losses have been 
about the same. 

Coyotes have been doing quite a lot 
of damage here. 

There have been no cases of liquid- 
ation of sheep outfits here. 

I haven’t noticed any declines in the 
cost of production. 








Carl Forester 
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NEW MEXICO 


Unusually cold weather prevailed, 
through the month and generally over 
the state; the snowfall was much heav- 
ier and deeper than usual, and proved 
hard on all livestock, especially those 
on the higher winter range lands. Most 
range forage is good, excepting only in 
the southwest where forage is short: 
Livestock averages in fair to “good 
shape, excepting for some poorer ani- 
mals in west-central sections, where 
snow covers the feed. However, lossés 
have been light. 


Carlsbad 
(Eddy County) 


Weather and feed conditions on the 
range have been better this year; we 
have had more moisture and a smaller 
number of range sheep than usual are 
getting hay or grain. Baled hay’ is 
priced from $10 to $15 per ton (Febru- 
ary 18). 

About the same number of ewés’were 
bred to lamb this year, and ‘about the 
same number of ewe lambs were kept 
over last fall. 

No sheep outfits have been liquid- 
ated by creditors. Cost of production 


did not decline in 1938 to correspond 
with lower markets. We had more 
expenses and lower prices for wool and 
lambs. 

W. C. Bates 


Roswell 
(Chaves County) 


We have a smaller number of range 
sheep getting hay and grain this winter. 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is $12 per ton 
(February 16). 

About 50 per cent more ewes were 
bred to lamb in 1939 than in the 
previous season and more ewe lambs 
were kept over last fall for breeding 
purposes also. 

We have more coyotes in this part 
of the country because there is no state 
or county bounty and fur is much 
cheaper. 

_ creditors have not liquidated any 

outfits in this country. There has been 

no reduction in the cost of production. 
Bloom Land & Cattle Co. 


Turn 
(Valencia County) 


In my locality, range conditions are 
better than for the past two years, and 
are in general better than the previous 
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two or three years. We have not had 
as yet (February 27) to feed anything 
at all, either cattle or sheep, and last 
year we were having to feed some cake 
on the grass ranges, which were a great 
deal shorter than at the present time. 
Alfalfa hay is about $10 stacked, and 
baled it is $12.50 per ton for number 
1 grade, and down to $5 for the poorer 
grades. These prices are on the farms, 
not delivered. 

There are fewer sheep here on the 
range than usual as the people who 
have been in the business in the past 
could not make the sheep pay expenses 
and have sold and put cattle on the 
ranges, or sold ranches together with 
sheep. Winter losses of ewes have been 
about normal compared with the three 
years past. 

Coyotes have been increasing as there 
seems to be very little interest among 
ranchmen to get rid of them. Although 
the government trappers have helped 
out, they can not do it all without the 
ranchmen’s help. My men and myself 
poison continuously. 

I have not heard of any outfits being 
liquidated on account of distress. 
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by other markets. 


“The change of ownership privilege” has 
brought new and broader demand, from all 


sections and from some sections not served 





Kansas City- 


THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGHTER POINT IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE CENTRAL WESTERN MARKET WITH LARGEST 
AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUTING POWER. 


sas City. 


Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center of Demand 


Not on the Edge of It 


The Nation Buys Livestock at Kansas City 


Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around 
best distributing facilities, it is to the advantage 
of every western producer to market in Kan- 
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SHEEPMEN 


Be prepared! Have several Gibbs 
Wild Animal Scaraways in each lamb- 
ing camp ready for business when 
lambing starts. 


The Scaraways can be used to pro- 
tect your sheep and lambs either all 
day or night. 


THEY SAVE TIME, LABOR, 
WORRY AND LOSS 



























Gibbs Wild Animal Scaraway 





There is no way of estimating in 
dollars the number of sheep and lambs 
that have been saved and protected 
from the wild animals in the past 
nine years by progressive sheepmen 
using the Gibbs Wild Animal Scar- 
aways. 










Simple, economical, and dependable 
to operate anywhere at any time. 
Your investment is small compared 
to the dollars they save you. 







Remember! Someone has to feed 
the wild animals. Don’t let it be you 
any longer. Save and protect your 
profits by using Gibbs Wild Animal 
Scaraways. 


If, after using the Scaraways 
through one lambing season, you are 
not satisfied your money will be 
refunded. 












WRITE FOR PRICES AND 
PARTICULARS 


Patented, Made and Sold by 


JUDSON E. GIBBS 
ROCK RIVER, WYOMING 
















Expenses have increased some in the 
last year, as all the men who used to 
work at the herding business are trying 
to get on the W.P.A., or have gotten 
on and are wanting to stay put as they 
have little work and good pay and do 
not want to endure the hardships which 
are sometimes necessary in the sheep 
business. I think if an investigation 
were made sometimes on the part of the 
W.P.A. before taking people’s word for 
their conditions, it would help us sheep- 
men out some. It seems to be the senti- 
ment of the laboring people that if they 
can land a W.P.A. job, they are fixed 
up for the rest of their lives and do not 
want to work at anything else so long 
as they have employment along those 
lines. My opinion is that if these condi- 
tions continue, the sheepmen will all 
have to fence and let the W.P.A. look 
after all the men now employed on the 
sheep ranches here. 

J. W. Conant 


Roswell 
(Chaves County) 


Feed conditions on the range have 
been excellent since February 1, 
although we have had a good deal of 
cold and windy weather. These condi- 
tions have been better than February 
of two or three years ago. On the range 
we feed cottonseed cake instead of 
hay and grain, and fed less during Feb- 
ruary this year, than in the same month 
for a good many years past. Alfalfa 
hay in this country is baled and stored 
in barns, $12 is the price per ton in 
the barn (March 1). 

About the same number of ewvs were 
bred to lamb this year. Our death loss 
in ewes has been less. 

Coyotes are more numerou; and 
seem to be drifting. 

There has been no liquidation of out- 
fits by creditors. 

Our production expense did not 
decline in 1938 to correspond with 
lower markets. 

John P. Cauhope 


ARIZONA 


Excessively cold weather occurred 
most of the month, with frequent pre- 
cipitation—rains lower down and snows 
at all intermediate and higher eleva- 
tions. Snows, low temperatures and 
winds have been unfavorable for live- 
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stock in most places. At lower eleva, 
tions spring feed has been delayed 
Livestock conditions are mostly satis. 
factory, cattle are holding up well. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Abnormally cold, dry weather pre. 
vailed, especially over the northen 
portion. Livestock withstood th 
weather inclemencies, however, an( 
losses have been small. Ranges hay 
remained open and there thas beep 
ample feed and forage, which leave 
livestock generally in good to excellent 
condition. Conditions are still better 
over the northern portion, the southem 
portion still suffering for moisture, 
warmth and range forage. 


Arden 
(Lion County) 


There has been no rain here to speak 
of, with the exception of a few scatter. 
ed showers. There have been one or 
two cold snaps that got a few early 
lambs, but losses were not large, 
The range is very dry and the feed is 9 
short. Feed conditions are worse than 
the previous two or three years. The 
majority of sheep are being fed now) 
and have been for some time. There | 
is more feeding going on now than in 
several years. Baled hay is used here, 
but is not fed on the range. Cottonseed 
products and mixed grains, etc., are 


fed range sheep. Hay is from $16 tof 


$18 per ton. 


About the same number of ewes were | 


bred to lamb in 1939 as in 1938. Our 
winter loss of ewes has been small, as 
it was last year. 


Creditors have not liquidated any § 


outfits around here. 


Cost of production did not decline : 


last year to agree with lower market 
prices. 
Joe Funk 





Famous Southdown Flock 


To be Sold 


. PIERPONT MORGAN’S famous 
J registered Southdown Aldenham 
Flock, located at Wall Hall, Aldenham 
Watford, Herts, England, is to be sold 
on July 20, 1939. This flock during 
the past 17 years has won 125 cham- 
pionships. 


Mar 






Public Domain Grazing 
Policies 
(Continued from page 20) 


no owner of land, and this would apply 
to you stockmen as well as to anyone 
else, would tolerate the thought of per- 
mitting his property to be administered 
by someone else. Finally, administra- 
tion by advisory boards would mean 
control by beneficiaries whose interests, 
as the past has shown, in essence are or 
may be, antagonistic to those of the 
owner. I would not think of turning 
over the administration of the national 
parks to the concessionaires in the 
parks. You would not deposit your 
money in a bank which set up a com- 
mittee of creditors to manage its affairs. 

The public lands lie in many states. 
To adopt different sets of administra- 
tive principles in different states would 
result in confusion, overlapping of func- 
tions, and waste of money. ‘Thousands 
of steers are herded across state lines, 
and I think that you would have diffi- 
culty educating them to graze under 
one state’s rules in the morning and 
then change their eating habits to com- 
ply with another state’s regulations in 
the afternoon. There must be one stan- 
dard to which all the grazing districts 
must conform in order to assure effi- 
cient administration and protection 
equal for all the users of the range. 

I now come to the subject of Senate 
bill 571 introduced in the present ses 
sion of the Seventy-sixth Congress on 
January 12 of this year. This bill pro- 
poses that the Taylor Grazing Act be 
amended so as to empower grazing dis- 
trict advisers to adjudicate grazing 
privileges on the federal range and per- 
form other administrative functions 
pertaining to its management. In other 
words, the bill would give certain pros- 
pective beneficial users of the range a 
more potent voice in the selection of 
permittees. On its face, the bill is de- 
signed to subordinate the authority of 
the Secretary of the Interior to that of 
advisory boards by placing upon him 
the onus of assigning reasons for his 
disapproval of any recommendations 
which the boards may see fit to make. 

The theories of administration em- 
bodied in the proposed measure are 


contrary to orderly procedure and in- 
consistent with the spirit and intent of 
the Taylor Grazing Act. I do not think 
that any of you stockmen would be 
happy to find yourselves subject to 
regulations by your rivals. The public 
lands of the United States belong to all 
the people, and the National Govern- 
ment must have power to regulate and 
protect these lands. In my opinion it 
would be unwise for such authority to 
be granted to one special group to the 
exclusion of all others, especially when 
that group has a primary interest in the 
use of the range. To require that the 
federal authority be accountable to its 
subordinate employees for any action 
taken by him is unthinkable merely as 
a matter of good government. By the 
same token, it would be unfair to place 
responsibility on the stockmen in mat- 
ters relating to larger national issues. 


In the adjudication of grazing priv- 
ileges on the federal range, it is well to 
remember that every applicant is di- 
rectly affected. Decisions must be im- 
partial, must be based on facts and be 
fully compatible with the law. I should 
be shirking my duty and unfairly bur- 
dening busy stockmen with irksome re- 
sponsibility were I to ask them to per- 
form the duties imposed upon me by 
the Taylor Grazing Act. For the great- 
est good of all the interests involved in 
this splendid conservation measure, it 
is necessary that the functions of advis- 
ory boards remain at all times subor- 
dinate to officials of the Department 
who are required to exercise impartial 
and independent judgment in all cases. 


The very nature of the lands to be 
administered and the varying condi- 
tions of the several localities, scattered 
as they are between the Canadian and 
Mexican borders, require a degree of 
cooperation and flexibility of adminis- 
tration which could not be attained un- 
der the terms of the proposed bill. 

The district advisory boards have 
furnished an effective channel connect- 
ing the officials in charge of grazing 
and the users of the range. I would 
like to avoid any controversy concern- 
ing the advisory boards under the pro- 
posed law. Why inject a highly contro- 
versial question at a time when every- 
thing is running smoothly; when there 
is peace and understanding? The ad- 
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Surer ThanTraps 


for Fur-Bearing Asie 


The HUMANE % 
FUR GETTER § 


almost instantly >*A 
-_ Gets the three-legged and 
¢ the old ones too smart to be 


trapped. The cartridge holder extends 
4 inches into the ground. The shell and 
trigger are above the surface and are cov- 

ered with fur and the bait. When the 

animal grabs at the bait, he pulls the 
trigger and the cartridge fires into his 
mouth. The load contains enough potas- 


This device gets furs when traps can't. 
Easily waterprooied foruse in any westher. 
aah m7 ga accurately made; can 
be used for years. 

Prices: $L80 ea; 28 st $125 on; 60 

Chemical shells Sc ea.; boxes 








| HUMANE FUR GETTER 


Incorporated 
1516 Milwaukee, Denver, Colo. 








Ketchum’s New 
“TAMPERPROOF” EAR TAG 
for Lambs, Sheep & Goats 


Made from hard tempered aluminum, 

Very light in weight, firm and strong. 

Really TAMPERPROOF. Positively locks. 
100 for $1.10 500 for $4.25 
250 for 2.25 1000 for 7.50 

Numbered only. 

50c extra per order for letters or initials 

on back. Locking Pliers, 50c each. 

All Postpaid. Catalog on request. 


KETCHUM MFG. CO. 
Dept. 12 Lake Luzerne, N. Y. 




















ALWUZ0 N mca 


TAGS and CLINCHERS 
Guaranteed 

Write for Free Samples 
and Prices 


Tattoo Markers and Stockman Supplies 


Intermountain Stamp Works 


240-242 East 2nd South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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visory board system is on trial before 
the Nation. Everybody who has an in- 
terest in the West wants it to succeed. 
The Taylor Grazing Act is also on trial 
before the Nation. In contributing to 
its success, the district advisers occupy 
a unique position. It seems to me that 
any attempt at this time to antagonize 
public opinion would be a grave mis- 
take and a serious blow to the stock- 
grazing industry. 

Our exclusive concern is the well- 
being and prosperity of the stockmen. 
The record of the new Director of 
Grazing, Richard H. Rutledge, is addi- 
tional assurance that, under the Taylor 
Grazing Act, the range will be admin- 
istered in the public interest, which 
means the interest of the users of the 
range. But the management of federal 
lands must remain a federal function. 


I hope that the time will come soon 
when all of the livestock men of the 
country will see that the administra- 
tion of publicly owned grazing lands is 
primarily a problem of conservation. 
When this is fully realized, it will do 
more than save the livestock range; it 
will bring a new element of harmony 
into the conservation program in Amer- 
ica. 

The trend is in that direction. As soon 
as we succeed in eliminating overgraz- 
ing, there will be a slow but steady im- 
provement of the grasslands, which to 
the stockmen mean steady improvement 
of their stock. As we rebuild the pro- 
ductive range, the opposition to control- 
led grazing on public lands will dimin- 
ish in intensity. This will give a broader 
outlook, a more sympathetic attitude 
toward national programs based on a 
variety of human interests. 

It is to be regretted that nearly every 
attempt to round out the national park 
system, by additions of territory pri- 
marily suitable for parks, meets with 
an opposition which frequently includes 
some of the organizations of livestock 
raisers. My belief is that this situation 
results from misunderstanding rather 
than from any real clash of interests. It 
is a part of sound national-park policy 
not to permit grazing by domestic live- 
stock in areas set aside for preservation 
and recreation. But this does not mean 
that in the establishment of a new 
national park there need te any harsh, 


interference with grazing privileges up- 
on which individual ranchers have bas- 
ed their livelihood. * * * 





Sheep Shearing Bulletins 


OW to Harvest the Farm Flock 

Wool Crop” and “The Custom 

Shearer” have just been issued by the 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company as 
their bulletins No. 23 and 24. 

With illustrations and descriptive 

matter, these booklets give the ABC’s 
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COMMERCIAL 
EARTAGS, BRANDS, ETC. 


C. M. Allen, Miles City, Mont. (Lamb Coats) 
American Turpentine & Tar Co., New Orleans... 
William Cooper & Nephews, 1921 Clifton Bldg., 

oo 
O. M. Franklin Serum Co 
J. E "Gibbs, Rock River, Wyo. (Scaraways)... 
Humane Fur Getter, 1516 Milwaukee, 
Intermountain Stamp Works, 240 Eas 

2nd South, Salt Lake City é 
Ketchum Mfg. Co., Lake Luzerne, N. Y................... 
Salt Lake Stamp Co.,°67 West Broadway, 

Salt Lake City. 














FEEDS 


Morris Feed Yards, Kansas City, Mo 
U & I Molasses Beet Pulp. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Association of American Railroads 
Mountain States Tel. and Tel. Co 
Paragon Printing Co., 122 West 2nd South, 
Salt Lake City. 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., 
Salt Lake City. 
Peter asenaiiaie, clo National Wool Grower, 
Salt Lake City 
Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City 


SADDLES 


Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer St., 
Denver 














158 Regent Street, 











SHEARING EQUIPMENT 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co... patieuseaeaes 


SHEEP DOGS 
101 Ranch, Chester, Mont 


STOCK YARDS 
Chicago Union Stock Yards 
Denver Union ‘Stock Yards........2...............c:00.:csedeieses 
Kansas City Union Stock Yards 
Omaha Union Stock Yards 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards.....................-...,:00-..ccsscee 


TWINE 
Wortendyke Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va......................+.... 


WOOL, PELTS, FURS 


Houghton Wool Co., 253 Summer St., Boston, 
ass. 
Idaho Hide and Tallow Co., Twin Falls, Idaho 
Pacific Wool Growers, 734 N. W. 14th Ave., 
Portland, Ore. ...: 
West Unity Woolen Mills, West Unity, Ohio...........33 


SHEEP 


H. T. Blood, 280 S. Santa Fe Drive, 
Denver, Colo. 
Fred Cliett Commission Co., Ft. Stockton, Texas 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


American Corriedale, Laramie, Wyo... 

American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, “Ohio... 
American Hampshire, Detroit, Mich 

American Rambouillet, Marysville, Ohio 

American. Shropshire, Lafayette, Ind 

American Southdown, State College, Pa... 

American §uffolk, Moscow, Idaho 

National Corriedale, Union Stock Yards, Chicago..30 
National Suffolk, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 31 





























The National Wool Growe 


of machine shearing in very compac 
form. The first, as its title indicate, 
is for assisting the farm flock owne 
in his shearing problems, while the 
second. covers the question from the 
standpoint of the professional shearer. 

Copies of these bulletins may ly 
obtained, free of charge, by writing ty 
the Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 
5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 





Sheep News from South 
Dakota 


E Wool Grower is before me. The 

article by Mr. Gillis is wonderful, 
and we sheepmen as well as other 
should ponder over it. This gentleman 
is perhaps unknown to us fellows it 
western South Dakota, but we hope 
to hear more of him. 


Western South Dakota has had some 
tough weather in the last thirty days 
(February 28), some cold windy. days 
that were not so good for ranging sheep, 
but as hay supplies are ample, no losses 
are reported. Fortunately, there is but 
little snow and that is in drifts. Sheep 
are going into the latter part of the 
winter with prospects of good lambing 
conditions. All sheep are being fed a 
corn ration with some feeding cake, 
but corn being cheaper is the prevailing 
supplemental feed. Ranges are open 
with but little snow, making it perhaps 
a little dry for best results. 

There have been no sales of sheep, 
although there has been some inquiry 
at a fair price. But as sheepmen are 
trying to increase their numbers, few 
sales are expected. Wool buyers are 
beginning to feel out the sentiment, 
but there has been no business done up 
to date. Sales accounts are being made 
by the National, and at a very satis- 
factory price for the ’38 clip. Expecta- | 
tions are for a better price for the ’39 
product. 

I want to again ‘mention the fact that 
the coyote menace is being taken care 
of. There are few where there are usual 
ly so many. The sheepmen in_ this 
county cooperate ‘splendidly with the 
government and local organizations, 
with: the result that we can lamb with 
less help than usual. 


Buffalo, S. D. F. M. Gilbert. 








